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Arizona State College is without doubt one 
of the fastest growing institutions of higher 
le arning in the southwest. and its growth fol 


lows a carefully planned design based on 


vision and soundne ss 


Here is how Arizona State College ranks 
in a national survey of accredited colleges 
and universities: Growth of student body 
95th percentile. Academic training of faculty 

92nd percentile. Value of physical plant 
75th percentile 


New enrollment record of 1700 students 





was set last fall semester (1959-66 ind ap 
plications for admission this fall (1960-61 
issure another new record. Enrollment re 
ords were also broken in the 1959 summer 


session and in the summer session this vear 


Seven divisions of academic instruction 
make up the college organization of curricular 
offerings. They include: Forestry; Technology 
and Applied Arts; Liberal Arts; Science and 
Mathematics; Teacher Education, Psychology 
and Physical Education; Business Administra 


tion: and General Studies 


NEW CONSTRUCTION AT ARIZONA STATE 
COLLEGE Top left, Home Management House 
for Home Economics students, just completed. Toy 
right, New Dormitories, scheduled for constru 

in the spring of 1961. Others, listed top to botton 
South Quadrangle for women students, just cor 
ple ted Art Building to be completed this fall 
mester. Dining Hall, to be ready for use in Januar 
Bottom, right New Science Building, to be 
September, 1961. Not shown is another 1 

tory, built by L. L. Stroud Enterprises | 

to the college, just completed, ready this fall 
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Hundreds of children pass through 

our schools each year. Do you ever 

worry about those who were in your 

classrooms, grow up, and take their 

places in the world? You gave them 

- " ae nine months of your utmost skill and 

do y ou wort y art. But did they learn all you wished 
them to? 


about them 


Of course you worry. You wouldn't 
be a good teacher if you did not. So- 
atter they cial Studies, for example. Did they 
. gain enough knowledge of geoaraphy 
so they can understand its influence 
have left? upon history? Were rainfall, growing 
season, transportation, deltas, irriga- 
tion just meaningless phrases, or do 
they really realize what part these fac- 
tors play in their lives? Did they get 
too much history, not enough geog- 
raphy? Can they read a map? Do they 
comprehend the problems and aspira- 
tions of the peoples of Utah, Chicago, 
Africa? 


Well, you tried your best. You gave 
everything you had and now you can 
only hope. But if you have that vague 
feeling of dissatisfaction, if you ask 
yourself the above questions and 
many more time and time again, it 
might well be that the textbooks, the 
tools of your art, were not up to your 
talent. 


The Rand McNally BLENDED SO- 
CIAL STUDIES books were created to 
meet such problems. Geograohy and 
history are skillfully combined to pre- 
sent one complete and understandable 
story. With your teaching talent and 
the Rand McNally BLENDED SOCIAL 
STUDIES SER'ES, your pupils will know 
— because they will want to know. 


The RAND McNALLY 
BLENDED SOCIAL STUDIES SERIES 


AROUND THE HOME (local community studies) Grade 3 

MANY LANDS (world and United States communities) 4 

WITHIN THE AMERICAS (North and South America) 5 

BEYOND THE OCEANS (Europe, Asia, Africa, and 
Australia) 6 


Would you like to see evaluation copies? 


Write your Rand McNally representatives: 
In Arizona 

VERNE HULETT 

Rand McNally and Company 

423 Market Street 

San Francisco 5, California 
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oca-Cola, too, has its place in a well 
balanced diet. As a pure, wholesome drink, it provides a bit of 
quick energy... brings you back refreshed after work or play. It 
contributes to good health by providing a pleasurable moment’s 
pause from the pace of a busy day. commen 


©, THE COCA-COLA COMPANY. COCA-COLA IS A REGISTERED TRADEMARK, 
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AEA's Local Associations and Their Leaders 


Ajo Classroom Teachers Assn.—Mrs. K. Carruthers, President 
Alhambra District 
Alhambra District CTA—Maurice Stensgard, President 
Alhambra School CTA—Miss Lee Morris, President 
Andalucia School CTA—Robert Dunda, President 
Catalina School CTA—Miss Nancy DeHart, President 
Granada School CTA—Richard Reilly, President 
Maryvale School CTA—Wayne Phillips, President 
Montebello School CTA—Dale M. Shriver, President 
Sevilla School CTA—Miss Martha A. Hart, President 
R. E. Simpson School CTA—Miss Sophie Poulos, President 
Valencia School CTA—Mrs. Kay Judson, President 
Westwood School CTA—Mrs. Wilma Sandlin, President 
Amphitheater Classroom 
President 
Ash Fork Education Association 
Avondale Elementary 
President 


Teachers Association—Douglas Scott 


Mr 


Assocation 


Don Ziriax 
Mrs. Josephine Eppert 


President 
Te ac hers 
Bagdad Classroom Teachers Assn.—Charles Collier, President 
Balsz con 4 Mrs \ ‘ lma Sulgrove Pre side nt 
Benson Classroom Teachers Assn.—John F. Richards 
Bric keye E le mentary ( T A- Andre w ] Dail Pre sick nt 
Cartwright District 
Cartwright Classroom Teachers Assn 
John F. Long CTA 


‘asa Grande Education 


President 


President 
Franklin K. Alexander, President 
Assn.—Albert Sisson, President 
*handler Classroom Teachers Assn.—Manuel Diaz, President 
‘lifton Classroom Teachers Assn.—Miss Esther L. Gile 
Howard Sands, President 
Mrs Ve Ima F ull r 
John Sells, President 


President 
‘wolidge Cl issroom Teac he rs Assn 
Sottonwood Classrom Teachers Assn Pres 
crane Education Association 
‘reighton District 
Creighton Classroom 
President 
Lafayette School CTA—Herbert Kinsey 
Loma Linda “ hool CT \ 
Monte Vista CTA—AI Soroka, President 
Monte Vista Educ. Assn.—Al Soroka, President 
Papago CTA—Neil Murphy, President 
Squaw Peak CTA—Mrs. Grace M. Ryan, President 
Douglas Education Assn.—Richard Marshall, President 
Dysart Classroom Teachers Assn.—Mrs. Charlene Duer. President 
Flagstaff Education Assn.—Mrs. Helen Weitzel, President 
Flowing Wells Education Assn.—L. Keith Clawson, President 
Fi. Huachuca Accom. Sch. Educ Assn.—Mrs 
President 
Gila Bend Education Assn.—Miss 
Gilbert CTA—Ray E. Carney, Pre 
Glendale Elementary CTA 
Glendale Union District 
Cortez High School CTA—Daniel S. Maxon 
Glendale Union Hich School CTA 
Sunnyslope High School CTA 
Washington High Sch. Educ 
Globe Classroom Teachers Assn 
Grand Canyon Education Assn.—Miss Melba R Draper, Pre sident 
Hayden Classroom Teachers Assn.—Mrs. Beverly Ewart, Pr: 
Holbrook Classroom Teachers Assn J. D. McDaniels, President 
Isaac District 
Butler School CTA—Everett H. Britton, President 
P. T. Coe School CTA—Joseph D'Angelo, President 
Issac School CTA—Daniel Hicklin, President 
Sutton School CTA—Clifton Sauer, President 
Joseph City CTA—S. GC. Hatch, President 
Madison District 
Madison School CTA, No. I 
M adison Sx hool Cl \ No 2 
Madison Simis CTA, No. 3—Miss Betty L. Harris, President 
Madison Rose Lane CTA, No. 4—M. C. Stimmel, President 
Madison Park CTA, No. 5—Leslie Reynolds, President 
M idison Me adows CT A No 6 Bill Ashburn Pre side nt 
Madison Vista CTA, No. 7—Miss Barbara Corr, President 
Marana Education Assn.—Roy K. Snyder, President 
Maricopa Classroom Teachers Assn.—Harry G. Boyles, President 
Maricopa Co. Accom. School CTA—Mrs. Beatrice Pelwin, Pres 
Mesa Classroom Teachers Assn.—Jaren Tolman, President 
Mesa Coordinating Committee—W. Julius Johnson, Chairman 
Miami Area Education Assn.—Miss Mary Vucichevich, President 
Miami Classroom Teachers Assn.—Silverio Barreras, President 
Mohave County Education Assn.—James H. Bromley, President 


Teachers Assn.—Mrs. Dolores Haug 
President 


Robb O'Quinn, President 


ation Virginia Upton 


Faye Orner, President 
sident 
Robert Rose, President 
President 
Howard P. McLean 
Howard C. McConnell 
Assn Edw urd I 
Mrs. Irene Fenimore, President 


Pres 
President 
Cosper, Pres 


sident 


Mrs. Ester F. Davis 
Melvin O Johnson 


President 
President 


Morenci Teachers Assn.—Neal K. Nichols, President 
Murphy Schools CTA—Mrs. Ruth Grosback, President 
Nogales Classroom Teachers Assn.—Joseph Saavedra, President 
Northern Arizona Education Assn.—Ernest Castro, President 
Osborn District 
Jsborn Coordinating Council 
President 
~larendon School CTA—Mrs. Leatha McGowan, President 
Encanto School CTA—Miss Helen L. Hall, President 
Grandview School CTA—Mrs. lrene Farnback, President 
Longview School CTA—Mrs. Elizabeth Chadwick, President 
Osborn School CTA—Lloyd White, President 
Solano School CTA—Miss Dolores Fischer. President 
Page Education Assn.—David L. Evans, Jr., President 
Paradise Valley CTA—James Matthews, President 
Peoria High School CTA—Harold Amspoker, President 
Phoenix Elementary Admn. Assn.—Nathan EF 
Phoenix Elementary CTA—Perry Broz, President 
Phoenix Union District 
Camelback High School—James Osman, President 
Carl Hayden Hich School CTA—Richard A. Froese, President 
Central High School CTA—Kenneth Ridenour, President 
North Phos mix High Sc hool CT \ RK iV Nic olay Pre sick nt 
Phoenix College CTA—Mildred B. Bulpitt, President 
Phoenix Coordinating Council—Kenneth Beals, President 
Phoenix Union High School CTA—William T. Mason. President 
South Mountain High School CTA—Donald V. Hoover, Pres 
West Phoenix High School CTA—George S. Stanley, President 
Miss Minnie Moody 
Mrs. Susan Martin 
Bill Glattfelder, President 
Miss Ruth Collins 
CTA—William Lockhart, President 
Roosevelt Classroom Teachers Assn.—James Bilton 
Round Valley CTA President 
Safford Education Assn Matt Gibson 
St. Johns CTA—Dan Heap, President 
Salt River Valley CTA—Henry B. Gray 
Scottsdale District 
Arcadia High S« hool CTA 
Scottsdale 
Scottsdak 


Miss Anna Maie Murphy 


Painter, President 


President 
President 


Pima Classroom Teachers Assn 
Pima County Education Assn 

Prescott Educ. Assn 
Ray Classroom Teachers Assn President 
Riverside 
President 
Ceorge Somers 


President 
President 


John Hall, President 

H. S. & Winfield Scott CTA—Steve Bryan 

Ingleside School CTA—Willard E. Crimmins, Pres 

Scottsdale Kachina CTA—Erwin Bannenberg, President 

Scottsdale Kaibab CTA—Karl Stalnaker, President 

Scottsdale Kiva CTA—Mrs. Helen Wunderly, President 

Scottsdale Loloma CTA—Miss Jaynel Naylor, President 

Scottsdale Tavan CTA—William W. Chesley, President 

Scottsdale Tonalea CTA—Don Manning, President 

Scottsdale Tonto CTA—Mrs. Althea Jones, President 

United Scottsdale CTA—William |. Kelley, President 

Navajo County Educ. Assn.—E. K. Hatch, President 
Education Assn.—Mrs. Nancy D. Elliott, President 

Mrs. Catharine Murphy, President 
Mrs. Agnes Hartnell, President 
Floyd Weil, President 

Assn.—Fred Buck 


President 


Southern 
Sun 
Te mp Education Assn 
Thatcher Education Assn 
Tolleson Education Assn 
Tolleson Union H. §S 
Tucson Education Assn.—Milton Agte, President 
Verde Education Assn Tom Cantrell, President 
Warren District Education Assn.—Harry B. Warren, President 
Washington District 

Alta Vista CTA—Mrs. Lucille B. Bond, President 

Desert View School CTA—Mrs. Sybil D. Rice, President 

Maryland School CTA—Howard Smith, President 

Mountain View CTA—Martin J. Svoboda, President 

Ocotillo CTA—Mrs. Bernice Hicklin, President 

Orangewood CTA—Richard S. Boyer, President 

toyal Palm School CTA—Mrs. Ella Forman, President 

Sunnyslope CTA—Daniel R. Chadwick, President 

Washington School CTA—Miss Armida Felix, President 
Whiteriver Educators Assn.—David Perkins, President 
Wickenburg CTA—W. K. McDonald, President 
Willcox Teachers Assn.—Wayman H. Hopkins, President 
Williams Air Force Base CTA—Golden M. Allred, President 
Williams Education Assn.—Mrs. Fay LeBlanc, President 
Wilson Classroom Teachers Assn.—N. N. Purtill, President 
Window Rock CTA—Mrs. Maunelle Martin, President 
Winslow Classroom Teachers Assn.—Jacob M. Baker, President 
Yavapai County Teachers Assn.—Charles Bartimus, President 
Yuma Education Assn.—Floyd Embree, President 
Yuma Union High School CTA—E. F. Callaway, President 


ysick 


Teachers President 
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Should a gifted child 
Srow up to be a housewife? 


| YDUCATIONAL experts estimate that the gift of high in- 
q - 

4 telligence bestowed upon only | out of every 50 
nation. When that gifted child is a girl 


Will this rare gift be 


children in our 
one question is in vitably asked 


wasted if she becomes a housewife? 


Let these gifted girls answer that question themselves 
Over 90 of them marry. and the majority find the job of 
being a housewife challenging and rewarding enough to 


make full use of all their intelligence, time and energy. 


But what of the average American wife? How well 
equipped is she to meet the ever-increasing range of re- 
sponsibilities placed on her today? 

If education is a guide, then America’s women have the 
best qualific itions for the job. Over 80% of the nation’s 
young women have attended high school, 3 out of 5 grad- 
uate. and over twice as many receive high school diplomas 
today as did their mothers back in 1930. This fall alone, 
1,228,500 young women will attend college, and by 1970 
this figure will be up 73% when nearly | out of every 3 
students graduating from college will be a woman. 
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This rising educational level among American women is 
reflected not only in their intellectual, social and political 
activities. It also is seen in the prudent way today’s wife 
conducts the affairs of her family. In her daily roles of 
nurse, educator, economist and just plain housewife, she 


is constantly secking ways to improve her family’s life. 
Your own wife has probably brought many improvements 
into your home. Millions of women—shopping for half th. 
families in America—do so by saving S&H Green Stamps. 
Perhaps your wife is among them. If she is, you know 
how she feels about her S&H Green Stamps. 

The little “luxuries” she acquires with them are small, but 
significant, examples of her ability to provide a better life 
for her family through intelligent management of her home. 


An American Way of Thrift for 24,800,000 Families .. . 


S@eH Green STAMPS 


Distributed since 1896 by The Sperry and Hutchinson Company 
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ONE TON OF IRON AND 
-? STEEL MAKES ... 





New help for teachers and students in the 


THE WORLD BOOK ENCYCLOPEDIA 


“Meaningful Arithmetic” helps you 
develop greater understanding 


Arithmetic is being increasingly recognized as the 
keystone of understanding, both in social studies and 
acience. The insight that mathematical definitions 
can give to other learnings emphasizes the need for 
combining this area of the curriculum with practi- 
cally every other subject. Recognizing this factor, 
World Book editors have completely revised all 
articles in the field of mathematics. 


Content and organization of these new articles are 
designed especially for the needs of today’s schools 


You'll also find the single alphabetical arrangement 
of value; several pupils can work from different vol- 
umes of World Book Encyclopedia at the same time! 


You ere invited to visit the World Book Encyclopedia Exhibit 


Septembe r, 1960 


Reprint of the new 
service unit for 
teachers,” Arithmetic 
Gains New Meanings 
With World Book En- 
tyclopedia.” 


; 


Now in 20 

Volumes & 

$2,800,000 
finer 


—i——ni—ent= -  - - - i] 


Write *o your local World Book Manager: 


Dean C. Heizer 
26 WEST OSBORN ROAD 
PHOENIX, ARIZONA 





The University of Arizona 
announces... 


Summer Session 196] 


First Term: June 12-July 15 
Second Term: July 17- August 19 


SUMMER SESSION OFFICE 
THE UNIVERSITY OF ARIZONA-TUCSON 
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E&di torially Speaking 


Orientation of New Teachers 


By T. G. Barr 


When we 


what do we mean, what are we try- 


speak of orientation, 


ing to say what are we try- 
ing to get over to the teachers, what 
are we trying to orient them to? Are 
we simply orienting them to the dis 
trict in which they are beginning to 
teach (that is, the physical boundary 
and giving them a knowledge 
that 


trving to explain to 


lines 
of the peopk live within the 
area’ Are we 
them the financial standing of the 
area’ Are we them 


trving to give 


an understanding of how we teach 
and what we teach, the importance 
of the teacher in the community, the 
to the other 


members of the 


relation teachers and 


other school per- 
sonnel? What do we mean when we 
trving to orient a 


say we are new 


teacher? 


r.G 


Barr 
Superindent 


Roose t¢ It 


; Wr 
rr 


Sc hools 


| feel that 


these things. We are trving to he Ip 


orientation is all of 


the new teacher find her place in 
the new area in which she is to work 
ind become It is the general 
feeling in the Roosevelt School Dis 
trict that fly-by-night 


process that can be done in one easy 


a part 
this is not a 
effected over a 


will 


great deal of study and experimen- 


lesson: but must be 


period of time. It require a 
tation on the part of the adminis 
tration of the school district to pre- 
pare and lead and answer questions 
that are in the minds of new teach- 
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ers as they enter service in the dis- 
trict 

Certainly one of the first things a 
new teacher coming into an area 


If the 


administration can be of assistance 


will want is a place to live 


to a teacher in finding a home, an 
apartment, room and board or what- 
ever her housing needs might be, it 


is more than happy to do so. 


We like to bring the beginning 
earlier than the 


so that we may have 


teachers in a day 
other teachers 
more time with them; so that they 
may ask questions without the hesi- 
tation and embarrassment usually 
prevalent in a larger group. We like 
to divide the new group according 
to schools; let the teachers visit the 
classrooms and understand the gen- 
conditions of their 


eral working 


school where they will be work- 


ing, where thev will be eating, and 
where they can have a minute to 
themselves to collect their thoughts 
We feel that 


groups at the individual schools, the 


working in smaller 


teachers will express their ideas, that 
they will be freer in their conversa- 
tion than they would be with sev- 
eral hundred experienced teachers 


about them 


Public relations is one important 
facet of 


who goes into the teaching profes- 


orientation. Every person 


sion realizes that she (or he) is a 
servant of the public. She must rec- 
ognize clearly the fact that the pub 
lic relations with her pupils and 
their parents begin the moment she 
walks into the classroom. The im- 
pression she makes on the children 
and on the parents is vitally impor- 
tant 


alize that parents must understand 


A teacher certainly should re- 











her method of teaching and why she 
is using this method. A_ teacher's 
proficiency in the 
classroom creates good will and con- 


demonstrated 


fidence in the school. In order to be 
proficient in the classroom, a teach- 
er must have a comfortable room, 
have adequate supplies and equip- 


Turn to Page 29 


A Real First 


This edition of the Arizona Teacher 
is the first of a new annual Septem- 
ber issue. 

It is the first manifestation of the 
Expanded AEA Program made pos- 
sible by the dues increase voted by 
our 1960 Delegate Assembly 

It is also a first in public relations 
as this edition and all following edi- 
tions will be mailed to medical and 
dental reception rooms throughout 
the State. 

The Arizona Teacher ranked third 
in state magazines of its type and 
high 
from a national publication rating 


has received commendation 
agency. We are proud of the Arizona 
and commend Nell Wil- 
coxen, its Editor, and the AEA Edi- 


torial Board for its marked improve- 


Teacher 


ment and quality. 

We trust this September issue will 
be interesting and helpful to AEA 
members as they annually begin the 
school vear. 

Expanded program items now in 
planning stage — additional staff in 
public relations, research, and pub- 
lications — statewide TV and radio 
pograms on education — improved 
insurance benefits, etc. 

Dix W. Price 
Executive Secretary 


Y 





Classroom 
Discipline 
James A. Reynolds 


Hoech Junior High School 
Ritenour Schools 


Just how important is discipline? 
ask the student who is failing soph- 
omore English because his previ- 
ous English class was in such dis- 
order that he did not get the need 
ed background. 
~ask the principal who, in the pres- 
ence of guests, has just been em- 
barrassed by conditions in several 
of the rooms 

ask the teacher who has just lost 
her job could 


because she not 


maintain satisfactory control. 

While these people may not agree 
on the kind of discipline needed or 
the best means of obtaining it, they 
will certainly agree that it is an im- 
portant concern 

The ability to maintain good class- 
room control is widely recognized 
as one of the most important factors 
contributing to successful teaching. 


Observation reveals that the 


man- 
agement of pupil behavior is fre- 
quently the major worry and the 
greatest cause of frustration on the 
part of both new and experienced 
teachers. 


Some teachers find the solution to 


10 


the problem of classroom control 
during their first year, while others 
continue to have difficulty year after 
One of the 


factors in bringing about improve- 


year most important 
ment is the teacher's willingness to 
accept the responsibility for improv- 
ing conditions. Passive acceptance, 
the 


blame only succeed in perpetuating 


rationalization, or shifting of 
the status quo; or worse, encourag- 
ing further deterioration. The teach- 
er must recognize the importance ot 
discipline, develop a sound philoso- 
phy with regard to it and resolve to 
deal with it effectively. 

The second step involves seeking 
causes for the unsatisfactory condi- 
tions and trying alternative ap- 
proaches until a solution is found 
Teachers often find it helpful to dis- 
cuss the situation with supervisors, 
fellow teachers or the principal. Pro 
observation of 


fessional reading 


and student evalua- 


additional 


other classes 


tions are sources of as 


sistance 


The Purpose of Discipline 
Good discipline is essential for 
two reasons the development of de 
sirable behavior patterns and crea- 
tion of an atmosphere conducive to 
learning. Thus, discipline is not an 
end in itself, but a means of accom- 

plishing the aims of education 
Growth from infancy to maturity 
involves a series of successive tasks 
which must be mastered. One of the 
areas of importance centers about 
the process of developing increas 
ingly greater independence and re 
sponsibility with regard to one’s be 
The 


children with experiences to assist 


havior school must provide 
them in developing a set of values 
that will lead to responsible adult 
behavior 

It is not enough to recognize only 
The teacher must 
of the 


providing for group and institution 


individual needs 


be aware also necessity of 
al needs 


A desirable classroom condition 
might be described as a controlled 
situation in which the teacher and 
class are working harmoniously to 
ward commonly set goals. This con- 
dition exists if the behavior is ap- 


propriate for the age, maturity, in- 


telligence and social background of 
the students and if it is appropriate 
to the learning experience. Freedom 
and individuality are permitted with- 
in limits set by the teacher, but 
transgressions are immediately met 
by measures to re-establish the lim- 
its. 
Preventive Discipline 

One of the most important factors 
in achieving good classroom control 
is the establishment of appropriate 
teacher-pupil 


’ 
relationships. It is 


necessary for the teacher to help 
students to understand and accept 
It should be an 
adult-child or adult-adolescent rela 


the desired relation 


tionship, based upon mutual respect 
and dignity. One should not make 
the mistake of attempting to buy 
popularity at the expense of respect 
or failing to exercise needed leader 
ship and authority 

The quality of instruction is an 
important factor in classroom con 
trol. Good teaching involves careful 
planning, a thorough knowledge of 
subject matter and the employment 
of sound teaching techniques. In 
struction and assignments must be 
planned so that they are appropriate 
for the ability and achievement level 
of all students in the group 

The importance of the first few 
days of the year cannot be over- 
emphasized. Students should imme 
the that 
school has begun in earnest and that 


diately get impression 
things are going to proceed in a 


business-like manner. Plans should 
be made to keep the students pro 
ductively occupied while the teach- 
er passes out books and takes care 
of necessary clerical matters 

Too much freedom should not be 
the the 


It will be much easier 


allowed at beginning of 
s¢ hool year 
later 


As the 


students 


to allow increased freedom 
than it will be to restrict it 
teacher gets to know his 
and as they learn what he expects, 
it will be possible to determine the 
amount of freedom that can safely 
be ‘permitted. The amount of humor 
and informality should depend upon 
the teacher's ability to control the 
situation 

An explanation of the course and 


expected behavior should be given 
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on the first day. The purpose of this 
explanation is to indicate the kind 
of behavior that is expected, not to 
set forth numerous specific rules. Al- 
though this procedure avoids the 
necessity of student experimenta- 
tion, it does not eliminate testing to 
see if the follow 


teacher will 


through 


Routine activities should be 


planned so that they may be carried 
out with a minimum amount of con- 
should be devised 


fusion. Systems 


for distributing materials, taking at- 


tendance 


collecting homework, 


making 


assignments and 


moving 
from one room to another 
Students should 


cused to leave the room. This ap 


seldom be ex- 


proach helps to develop responsibil 


ity and avoids needless 


interrup 
tions. Permitting many to leave the 
room gives the impression that the 
activities being conducted are not 
very important It is seldom wise to 
permit more than one student to be 
out of the 


room at the same time 


The teacher should insist that stu 
dents follow all general school rules 
untair 
to the principal and other staff mem 
but 
respect for the teacher and her re 


should be 


To do otherwise is not only 


bers also lowers the students 


quests Poor rules 
changed, not ignored 

I nough work should be provided 
Some 
teachers have found extra credit as 
difficulty are 
but 


also a means of keeping students oc 


to keep all students busy 
signments of greater 


not only of educational value 
cupied when they have finished their 


regular work 

Classroom control should be con 
sidered when planning the seating 
One the 
teacher is frequently better than one 


arrangement made by 


in which students are allowed to 
choose for themselves. This permits 
consider 


the teacher to numerous 


educational and control factors 
Alertness Important 


One of the more important factors 
in preventing problems or minimiz 
ing their seriousness is alertness. A 
teacher who stands while teaching 
will find that 


and fewer problems arise 


more learning results 


Moving 
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about the room during supervised 
study time permits the teacher to 
give more help to the students, to 
be more aware of learning difficul- 
ties and to decrease the likelihood 
of misbehavior. 

Guide Lines: 
Begin class promptly. 
Be consistent in your requests. 
Avoid creating situations that 
encourage 


1. 
2. 
3 


students to lie, 
cheat or steal. 
Be alert to the attention span 
of students and vary the work 
accordingly. 
Permit only one student to 
talk at a time, and then only 
with permission. 
Make the classroom neat and 
attractive. 
Consider special holidays and 
events that may affect control 
and plan accordingly. 
Provide comfortable physical 
conditions 
Do not attempt to teach while 
there is disorder 

10. Come to school in good phys 
ical and mental health 


While 


greatly reduce the number of prob- 


preventive measures may 
lems, they cannot entirely eliminate 
them. Even the best teachers have 
to deal with occasional breaches of 
acceptable behavior 
Handling Problem Situations 
When 


tions, consideration should be given 


handling problem situa 
to the improvement of basic atti- 
tudes and the immediate alteration 
of surface behavior. These two ap- 
proaches serve respectively to pro- 
vide for the development of desira- 
ble behavior patterns and to main- 
tain an atmosphere which is con- 
ducive to learning. 

Changing attitudes is based upon 
the that 
presents a learning situation. Mis- 
takes 
arithmetic, 


assumption misbehavior 


in behavior, like mistakes in 
indicate a 
need for greater student knowledge 


frequently 


or understanding 
Changing attitudes involves look- 
The 


teacher should find out as much as 


ing for causes of behavior. 
possible about the student, his abil- 
ity, past achievement, social adjust- 


ment and home background. In or- 


der to obtain this information, the 
teacher will wish to study the stu- 
dent's permanent record, consult 
with other teachers and observe the 
student in various situations. 


An_ individual conference may 
provide valuable information. The 
teacher should calmly present the 
problem in a manner which shows 
disapproval of specific behavior and 
not of the individual. He should feel 
that he is accepted as a person and 
that the teacher wants to help him 
improve his behavior. It is frequent- 
ly helpful, following correction of a 
student, to show him that you do not 
hold a grudge. This may be done 
by showing an interest in him or his 
work at the first opportunity. The 
student should be given an oppor- 
tunity to explain his behavior and to 
discover why it is inappropriate. Ap- 
pealing to the maturity and self-con- 
trol of the individual is often help- 
ful. 

Learning more about the student 
and his problems may make it pos- 
sible for the teacher to alter the en- 
vironment in a that will 
avoid future problem situations by 
providing alternative means for the 
student‘to meet his needs. 
find that the 
help of counselors, social workers or 


manner 


The teacher may 


other specialized personnel is need- 
ed. Some problems are beyond. the 
scope of the school and should be 
referred to outside agencies. 

The second consideration in deal- 
ing with problem situations—the im- 
mediate be- 
havior—is essential in preserving or- 
der. Failure to act frequently results 
in loss of respect and jeopardizes the 
teacher's ability to maintain control. 


alteration of surface 


The key to successful group con- 
trol may be recognized as prevent- 
ing problems from spreading to the 
group level. Group misbehavior usu- 
aly begins with one or two students 
and spreads when it is unchecked. 
Controlling the leaders will usually 
prevent difficulty with the remain- 
der of the students. 

Many teachers are faced with the 
persistent and annoying problems of 
whispering, unexcused tardiness and 
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The Arizona Education 
Association 


By Marion Donaldson 


Ten years ago, there were only 
1500 
there are 


Arizona. Today 
more than 10,000 


many of those who have come into 


teachers in 


Because 


education in our state in recent years 
may not be completely familiar with 
the Arizona Education Association 
it seems fitting that we tell again a 
little of the absorbing and dramatic 
story of this great professional asso- 
ciation and some of its major accom- 
We 
state need to hear it once in a while 


plishments old-timers in the 


too 


The story really begins in Arizona 
Territory back in the last century 
In 1871, the Legislative Assembly 
established a public school system 
in the territory and twenty years la- 
ter schools were functioning in most 
of the area’s widely-scattered com- 
Annually, its teachers 
fifty of them, 
gathered in county institutes to dis- 


munities 

some one hundred 
cuss their mutual problems, to listen 
to “papers” dealing with a great va- 
riety of topics of current profession 
al interest and, of course, to indulge 
in a bit of sedate 
at the Maricopa County 
Institute of 1892, that teachers from 


all counties were invited to consider 


sociability 


It was 


the advisability of forming a terri 


torial teachers association On 
Thursday, December 22 of that year, 
representatives from Cochise, Pima 
and Maricopa counties, ‘twenty gen- 
tlemen and forty-one ladies,” assem- 
bled in the Council Chambers of the 
City Hall in Phoenix. They listened 


with interest to the report of a com- 


] >] 


A Dramatic Story of 


Service to Education 


and the Profession 


mittee which had been appointed 
earlier in the week to study the mat- 
ter and then unanimously, in grave 
and momentous action, they estab 


lished a territorial association 


They were a scholarly but practi- 
cal group which met that day and 
their first action after organizing 
was the careful defining of their pur- 
poses. These, as stated, were: (1) to 
further the educational interests of 
the territory; (2) to give efficiency 
to the school system; (3) to furnish 
a practicable basis for united action 
among those in the field of educa- 
tion; and (4) to secure and main- 
tain for teaching its true rank among 


the professions 

While this was indeed a modest 
beginning, it was an effective one 
for the organization they founded 
and which we today call the Arizona 
Education Association, has vigorous 
ly pursued its objectives over an un 
broken period of sixty-eight years 
Also, while it is true that there are 
notable instances of the failure of 
the association to achieve some of 
its objectives, even a casual study 
of its accomplishments leads to only 
one conclusion: that this profession 


al association, sometimes fighting 
against overwhelming odds, has ove 
the years done more by far to im 
prove education generally, to up 


grade the teaching profession, to 
create better teaching conditions and 
to improve the welfare of those in 
the field of education than any other 
organization in Arizona! 


But for vou who do not know the 


story, it is necessary to be a bit mor 
specific. What are some of the ac 
complishments of the association 
which are so important? Here are a 
few which are most outstanding 
The Right of Teachers to Organize 
It is that 
most teachers accept with but little 


understandable today 
or no thought the fact that they have 
the right to join and be active in lo 
cal associations. What is not gener- 
ally known is that this right has not 
universally in the 
state but that it was fought for and 


always existed 


Marion 
Donaldson 
Superintendent, 
Amphitheater 
Schools 


won and the AEA, through its en 


couragement and direct assistance 
was largely responsible 

During the latter part of the 1930's 
and a good share of the following 


decade attempts were made by 
teachers in several districts to form 
local associations. In most cases, ad 


ministrators and school boards 
while looking with some misgivings 
on the new movement accepted it 
In oth 
it was felt that the or 
local 


level was not in the best interests of 


without too much question 
ers however 
ganizing of teachers on the 
the district and punitive action was 
taken against leaders of the move 
ment 


These were the days when it was 
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a simple matter to end a teacher's 
service in a district merely by failing 
to offer him a contract for the next 
year. Knowing this, and at the risk 
of losing their positions, many teach- 
ers still were active in forming local 
associations because they knew that 
state and national associations alone 
could not estublish the close rela- 
tionships with district boards neces- 
sary to the accomplishment of many 
phases of the teachers’ programs. In 
some instances, the risks were real 
and teachers lost their positions in 
behalf of the ideal of organization 
As more and more local associa- 
tions were formed, however, it be- 
came apparent that they were not 
necessarily formed to work against 
school boards and administrators but 
were primarily for improved educa- 
tion. As the associations embarked 
on sound, positive programs, those 


in authority 


came to them 


accept 
and to acknowledge the importance 
of their contributions to the entire 
education process 

Today the efforts of 
these early teachers, supported and 
aided by the AEA and the later pass- 


ing of the tenure law 


because of 


there is no 
question in the mind of any present 
teacher as to his right to participate 
in the activities of a local 


fear of 


associa 


tion without administrative 


re prisal 


Unity of the Profession 
first, the 
that an 


state level should consist of 


AEA has 


association 


From the very 
be en convince d 
on the 
all those engaged in the profession 
of education regardless of their spe 
cific responsibility or the level on 
which they served. The passing of 
the years has proved the soundness 
of this conviction. Not only has there 
been developed a unity of purpose 
and effort with both teachers and ad- 
ministrators making valuable contri- 
butions to the association, but there 
has been another and perhaps even 
more important by-product 


This 


through the appointment to admin- 


has come about largely 
istrative positions of those who, as 
classroom teachers, labored long and 
of the 
thers al- 


positions 


devotedly in the 
AEA 


ready in 


interests 
and its members 


administrative 
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have voluntarily been active in the 
association. As a result, we have to- 
day in most of the superintenden- 
cies, deanships and principalships in 
Arizona men and women who hold 
deep convictions of the importance 
of teacher and who 
support the local association in the 
furthering of its program. With such 
support, local associations have been 


organization 


able to accomplish far more than 
otherwise might be possible with a 
disinterested or conceivably hostile 
administration. 


The Passing of the Tenure Law 

Prior to 1943, no teacher in Ari- 
zona could be given a contract for 
more than one year. At the end of 
the year, if the school board failed 
to offer him another contract, his 
services with the district were auto- 
matically terminated. No reason for 
the termination need be given nor 
had the teacher any effective _re- 
course against the action. 

In the great majority of the dis- 
tricts, administrators and boards 
moved carefully and justly in their 
dealings with teachers and, in a few 
cases, local tenure regulations were 
adopted by the boards. In some in- 
stances, however, the reverse of this 
enlightened concept of personnel re- 
lations was present. Because of their 
activity in forming local associations 
or for other reasons even less valid, 
teachers and occasionally adminis- 
trators were summarily dismissed 

As early as 1937, the AEA began 
its attempts to secure a law to pro- 
tect the competent teacher from ar- 
For 


bitrary and unjust dismissal. 


twelve vears, the association gath- 
ered facts and presented bills to the 
Finally in 1949, a bill, 
different from that the 


AEA but acceptable to it, was pass- 


legislature 


drawn by 


ed and signed into law by the gov- 
ernor. Since July | of that year, then, 
the competent teacher in every dis- 
trict in the state has been protected 
In addition to’this, the AEA has car- 
ried on through its Defense Com- 
mission, a program of counsel and 
assistance for every teacher facing 
and 
strengthening the law by means of 
court cases. The fact that the teach- 


er in Arizona's public schools today 


dismissal and of clarifying 


enjoys adequate protection of the 
law is attributable entirely to the 
AEA and its membership. 


Financing Education In Arizona 


The story of the financing of Ari- 
zona’s public school system is a gen- 
erally dismal one. In the past twen- 
ty-five years, the legislature has act- 
ed only three times to improve the 
finance program and increase the 
state’s share of support. The first of 
these was in 1947 when the $65 al- 
located for elementary children was 
increased to the $95 those in high 
school received and $20 was added 
from the counties. In 1955, House 
Bill 13 increased the state’s share for 
all children to $127 and that of the 
counties to $30.50. Finally in 1959, 
the so-called 
law 


Minimum Essentials 
This, among 
other provisions, gave to each dis- 
trict a state apportionment of $170 
per child with $10 to come from the 
counties. In addition, these amounts 
were placed on a near current basis 
and an attempt made to supply a 
type of equalization on the county 
level. But even with this most recent 
law, Arizona lags sadly behind more 
enlightened states which have de- 
veloped modern and more equitable 
systems of financing their schools. 


was approved. 


Despite this general failure to se- 
cure an adequate system of school 
finance, probably no other area has 
claimed more of the time and effort 
of the AEA. On three occasions, dis- 
turbed by the unwillingness of the 
legislature to act, the association has 


taken the issue directly to the peo- 


ple in initiative measures. One of 
the efforts was successful, the other 
two, failures. In 1936, in an attempt 
to increase the then $25 state alloca- 
tion per child to $40 for elernentary 
and $60 for high school and to se- 
cure supplementary funds from the 
the AEA drew up the 
measure and circulated petitions to 
place the issue on the ballot. Al- 
though a sufficient number of signa- 


counties, 


tures was submitted, a law suit held 
the petitions were irregular and the 
question was ordered off the ballot. 


In 1940, a successful initiative by 
the AEA, financed largely by a vol- 
untary 


assessment of its members, 





increased the state apportionment to 
$65 for elementary and $95 for high 
1950, the cele- 
102 
begun with an extremely well-or- 


school students. In 


brated Initiative Measure was 


ganized program and the greatest 
number of signatures on petitions, 
over 52,000, that up to that time had 
ever been submitted to the Secre- 
tary of State. Despite this, heavily 


financed opponents of the measure 
found a simple but highly effective 
tactic shortly before the election to 
kill the measure 

the 
were published widely in the news- 
This, 


ments that the increase in funds was 


Reputedly daily 


salaries of ali state’s teachers 


papers together with state- 
but a gigantic “salary grab” on the 
part of the teachers, convinced a 
majority of the electorate and the 
proposal was voted down. Had 102 
passed, it would have provided a 
sound basis for a truly adequate fi- 
state 
equalization provision. Both are no- 


nance system including a 
tably lacking today, ten vears after 


the great 102 effort 


Because of the infrequent and 
grudging legislative attempts to im- 
prove the state’s system of public 
school finance Ing and because eveni 
when legislation is passed, it is dif 
ficult to determine the exact factors 
which bring it about, it cannot be 
said that the AEA has always played 
i decisive part in establishing sound 
But even with this 
can be no doubt but that the 


continual pressure of the association 


school financ Ing 
thers 


and its insistence over the vears that 


a more adequate system should bi 


dev lope d has been one of the major 


factors in such action as has o« 


curres | 
Teacher Salaries 


In 1945, the average salary of Ari 
zona’s teachers was $3,220. In 1960 
this had $5,500. The 
basic reasons for this rise probably 
the 


crease in salary levels and in the op- 


risen to over 


lie in general nationwide in- 
eration of the law of supply and de- 
mand. Here again, however, the con- 
tinual presence of the AEA, its keen 
interest in the salary levels of teach 
ers, its successful attempts to create 
a favorable climate throughout the 


14 


state for salary increases, its training 
of leaders of local associations, its 
supplying of data and the assistance 
of the state Salary Committee, all 
have had some effect on the increase 
Put 
in another fashion, it seems certain 


of teacher salaries in Arizona 
that with all other factors affecting 
salaries present, but without the 
AEA efforts, the average 
salary of teachers in the state today 
the 


and its 
would be substantially below 
present figure 


Retirement System for Teachers 


Prior to 1943, the only public re- 
tirement benefit for Arizona's teach- 
ers was a $50 per month pension 
Even 

guaranteed, but de- 
the appropriation of 
the legislature 
ing the inadequacy and injustice of 
this the AEA, 
1930, began the long fight for an im 
After effort 


which included the employing of 


after thirty of service 
this 


pended on 


years 
was not 


funds by Recogniz- 


system as early as 


proved system much 
competent actuaries to secure data 
and suggest prov is1lons ot a proposed 
the AEA, with its friends in the 


legislature 


law 
secured a Teachers’ Re 
tirement System 


For the next several years, the 
association used a considerable por 
tion of its resources in successful ef 
forts to liberalize the 
cause of a provision in the original 


law, however 


system. Be 
which rendered the 
system invalid in the event teachers 
Social Security 
the AEA knew it must work toward 
a more system. When 
icted in 1954, the teachers 
is ready to be absorbed by 
After a 


of teachers in 1955 


be« ime eligible tor 


permanent 
congress 
system Ww 
that for all state employees 
referendum vote 
all professional emplovees of all 


school districts have become mem 


bers of both the federal OASI and 


the state svstem 


Admittedly the 


be improved and while in the cass 


latter svstem can 
of a few individuals its benefits are 
highly unsatisfactory, it is true that 
we in education are 
better off than we 


AEA began its efforts to achieve a 


immeasurably 


were before the 


sound and adequate system of re 


tirement for all teachers 


Other Activities of the AEA 


The space limitations of this arti- 
cle are far too great to discuss the 
many other important contributions 
the AEA has made over the years to 
the improvement of education in this 
state. The best we might do is mere- 
ly to list some of them. 

The work of the Teacher Educa- 
tion Standards 
Commission and its efforts in behalf 


and Professional 


of stronger certification require- 


ments, the tenacious and effective 


program of the Defense Commis- 
sion, the close relationship with and 
valuable services to the local associ 
ation, the strong ties and helpful as- 
sistance received from the National 
Education Association, the persist 
ent efforts to secure legislation to 
protect public lands, the recent suc- 
cessful attempts to secure legislation 
in the fields of teacher exchange and 
multiple adoption of textbooks all 
point to the inesc apable fact that the 
association has served educ ation and 
the profession of teaching well 

But one cannot possibly stop here 
To this list must be added the AEA’s 
well planned State conventions, tts 
leaders’ conterences for lon al associ 
ation officers, its publications, its 
field services, its research and statis 
tical studies and releases, its broad 


insurance programs its continumad 
ind he Ipful services to the many af 
filiated and allied organizations and 


many others 

The AEA’s past has indeed been 
long, illustrious and from an overall 
effective. If the 
this did 
little more, its contributions to 
and the 


viewpoint, notably 


association trom 


but 


point on 
education profession are 
such that it unquestionably merits 
the commendations of the teachers 
of the state. But it is not to the past 
that we look. It is the 


what lies ahead for us professionally 


future and 


that concerns us now 

Education and the profession of 
education will not in our generation 
or perk ips in any other, substantial 
ly improve themselves of their own 
accord. In any area of endeavor, it 
is the practitioners in the field, ot 


ganized into effectual unity and pro 
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and contribute to the im- 
schools of the 
Arizona Edu- 


provement of the 
land . Preamblk 


cation Association Constitution 


Arizona 
Education 
Association 


Awards 


Scholarships 


Contributing to the improvement 
ot the sc he ols has he cn an objec tive 


of the 


tion 


Assan hi 
1892 
but the shortage of qualified teach 


Arizona Education 


since its organization in 
ers in recent vears has been a serious 


hancic ip m carrving out this ob 


Judith 
( I thie j 


Doris Jean 
Pure ‘ ll 


this 
1956 


sche larships per veal to 


jective. To help in overcoming 
handicap the AEA has 
offered 1X 


stuck nts 


Since 
interested in teaching 
two each to our three institutions of 


higher learning in Arizona 
This iwards 
Miss Judith Ann Clothier 
Doris lean Purcell of the 
of Arizona; Mr 
Dunning and Miss 
of the Arizona Stat 
to Miss 
Tac hic 
Collea 
The question is often asked, “Do 


the sé 


vear these went to 


Miss 


University 


and 


Thomas Bernard 
Betty L. Knight 
University 
Eleanor Sabin 
Navarro of 


and 
and Mr 


Arizona State 


the winners of awards really 


use them to further their prepara 


tion for teaching, and do they teach 
after graduation?” In answer to this 


suestion, the ALKA 


Department of 
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Mrs. Helen 
Tac hic 


Weitzel 


Navarro, insert 


Flagstaff 


Classroom Teachers during 1959 did 
AEA scholarship 


were 


i “follow up of 
recipients They 
find 

1956 Winners 
Monica Morse Stallings 


in Glendale-Sacramento 


gratified to 


teacher 
Now 


California 


sub- 
stituting in Davis 
Mary 
in Tucson 
Albert Seeglitz 
staft 

Evelyn Perkins Mors« 
Paradise Valley 


Carol Jean Anderson 


Louise Shumway 


teaching 
teaching in Flag 

teuc hing in 
teaching 6th 
Pomona, California 


Willett Blessin teaching 
elementary Hinklev, Cali 


crack 
Patricia 
work in 
fornia 

1957 Winners 

Sue 
California 
Blanche Van 
Washington Phoenix 
Nelda Saxton working on M.A. at 
University of Colorado 
Conrad Powell 
Whiteriver, Arizona 
Joan Muretic Toll 


education in 


Jushey teaching in Niles 


Ausdale 


Elementary 


teaching at 


counselor at 


teaching busi 
ness Catalina High 
School, Tucson 
Ruth Waite 


Elementary 


teaching in Glendale 
Schools, Glendale, Ari- 
ZONA 


presenting scholarship to Eleanor Sabin. 


1958 Winners 
Carol Fern Carter teaching first 
grade in Mesa, Arizona 

Anita Erderly Way — teaching in 
Darby, Pennsylvania 

Lynette Westberg — in school at 
ASC 

Charles Gillum 
Frank Hernandez 
jor at ASU 

Sarah Jane Zinn 
1959 Winners 


Glenn Olmstead 


in school at ASC 


— education ma- 
senior at AS| 


in school at ASC 


Betty & 
Knight 


Tom 
Dunning 


in school at ASC 

in school at ASU 

attending ASU 
Gallimore — 


Saundra Davis 
Ronald Petica 
Chery! Thrain 
Ronald G. 
sixth grade in Tucson 

Lee Elder — in school at U. of A. 


teaching 


They have justified our faith in 
them. 





School Bell Award for 
Distinguished Service in the 


Interpretation of Education Won by 


Eloy Enterpri 


Vinee Taylor, Editor and Publisher 


“For its hard-hitting editorial, ‘W 
Schools? published February 11, 
argument for better schools, incr 
salaries, and professional associa 


teachers carried impact far beyo 


Text of 
“What Makes Good Schools” 


We picked up a Chamber of Commerce brochure 
the other day which mentioned “excellent schools” as 
one of the assets which made that certain community 
a good place to live 

It's a nice-sounding phrase, but just what does “ex- 
cellent schools” mean? How does a community value 
the worth of its school system? 

Would the fact that Eloy has a $500,000 Union High 
School with one of the finest auditoriums in the state 
put the community in the “excellent schools” category? 
Certainly everyone in the district takes real pride in 
our high school 

But, too many Chambers of Commerce and too 
many of our citizens, we might add — look no further 
than the physical plant, or buildings, in drawing their 
conclusions that we've got excellent schools. They take 


The School Bell Award 


+ : 
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+ TATION OF EDUCATION 


community.” 


for granted that if they, as taxpayers, provide the build 
ings, they've got a good place to educate their children 

It’s certainly a fine start, but it doesn’t offer conclu- 
sive evidence. You've got to go inside, inspect the 
curriculum, the teaching system, the administration 
the teachers, and that intangible thing called “school 
spirit.” 

You've got to look even farther to follow the grad 
uutes into the halls of higher learning or into the busi- 
ness world to see how they measure up 

o 2 oO 

No one thing makes a good school system. It is the 
fusion of many elements 

The attitudes of the students are often crystallized by 
the attitudes of the school administration and its teach 
ing staff. The enthusiasm of a classroom teacher is 
mirrored in the imagination and desire of the students 
to learn. The firm hand of teacher discipline guides 
the student in his learning process and helps create the 
goals for his future 

Certainly, then, the classroom teache r is one of the 
important “assets” which would determine if we have 
excellent schools 

° oO oO 

The Eloy Elementary school board has ordered a 
study of this very important asset to determine how its 
‘ il iry Ss he dul tor tea he rs can he TreVise d Hipw ird 

The board appare ntlv feels that getting ind kee p 
ing good teachers in the Eloy school system is a very 
vital element. We would venture to say that it is on 
of the most important problems the school board has 
to solve 

Eloy Ss Eleme ntary s¢ hool salary schedule Ss AamMaZz 
ingly low. For example 

The average salary for the 51 teachers employed in 
the Eloy Elementary school district is $4685. This av 
erage is $875 less than the average salary for all ele 
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Vince Taylor (right), publisher of the Eloy Enterprise, accepting the School 
Bell Award from Clayton Rose, president of the National School Public 
Relations Association 


mentary school teachers in Pinal County! It is $780 
less than the $5465 estimated average salary for all 
public school teachers in Arizona! It is $340 less than 
the $5025 estimated average salary for all classroom 
teachers in the public schools of the nation 

The average salaries for Pinal County elementary 
school teachers is $5542 and for high school teachers 
it is $6018. (Eloy Elementary’s $4655 and Santa Cruz 
Valley Union hich’s $5356 are included in these av 
eTawes 

Eloy Elementary ranks 23rd in the county. Twenty 
two districts have i higher average Only three are 
lower 

In a statewide survey of 212 school districts having 
10,562 or approximately 95 per cent of the teachers in 
the state, Eloy ranks 169th. The 168 districts with a 
higher average salary employ 10,089 teachers, or 95.5 
per cent ot th te ichers covered in the survey The 
other 8d strict ll s naller schools have only } per 
cent of the teachers 

With such a low salary schedule, it is next to impos 
sible to keep good teachers for any length of time. Six 
teen new teachers joined the Eloy Elementary faculty 
this vear, replacing those who left for higher paving 
jobs 

° ° ° 

Theoretically, the burden of responsibility should 
rest squarely upon the school board and school ad- 
ministration. At the same time, they are not entirely at 
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fault in the poor salaries and resulting effect upon the 
quality of Eloy education. 

The teachers themselves must shoulder part of the 
blame. Records at the Arizona Education Association 
show that only 7 of the 75 teachers in the high school 
and elementary school in Eloy are AEA members. 
There is no local education association. 

This is an amazing deficiency when you conside1 
that there are local education associations in 150 other 
Arizona communities with approximately 9,600 mem- 
be rs 

If Eloy teachers were “on their toes” and were mem- 
bers of the professional association of educators, they 
would have many advantages. Field trip visits from 
the AEA, a constant flow of salary data and materials 
with which to discuss the salary schedule with the 
board, and numerous other professional services would 
be available 

Elov teachers should waste no time in organizing an 
Eloy Education Association with a full roster of mem- 
bers and committees to work with public relations, 
legislation, salary improvement, curriculum § studies 
and high professional standards for teachers 

Meanwhile, school patrons in the district should be- 
come concerned enough to work with the school board 
in the solution of the problem. It is one of grave im- 
portance, and until a solution is found, Eloy is not go- 
ing to be able to tell the world that it is a community 
of “excellent schools.” 
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The 69th AEA 
Statewide Convention 


Will Create 


“Images of 


The Future” 


Arizona State University 


November 4 and 5 


Ethel J. Alpenfels, Professor of Anthropology, 
New York University 


WHAT IMAGE? WHAT FUTURE? 

The 69th AEA Statewide Con- 
vention will meet on the campus of 
the Arizona State University, No- 
vernber 4 and 5. Helping to an- 
swer the above leading questions 
will be Dr. Ethel J. Alpenfels, na 
tionally recognized authority on an 
thropology and social behavior. Dr 
Alpenfels was named “Teacher of 
the Year” by the American Women’s 
Association in 1956 and “Woman of 
the Year” by the National Associa 
tion of Negro Women in 1955. In 
1959, she was presented the “Judy 
Award” for her outstanding contri 
bution to the field of education. In 
1958, she was named “Outstanding 
Woman in Anthropology” by the 
Federation of Jewish Women’s Or 
ganizations. In 1954, the Pan-helleni 
Society of the United States pre 
sented to her its “Medal of Emin 
ence’ for teaching 

Dr. Alpenfels is the author of 
Sense and Nonsense About Race and 


18 


Brothers All. She is also the author chairman of the area meetings is 
of a chapter in the book, The Emer- Mr. John Hindman 
gence of the Modern Mind Level chairmen are 
ne a ee Primary Mrs. Alice Basinger 
Intermediate Mrs. Theo Redman 
Upper Grade Mr. Milton Morse 
High School Mr. Robert Gard 
Higher Education 
Dr | Melvin Rhodes 
Special Education 
Professor Robert A. Heimann 


A dinner meeting for Classroom 


will run on “double sessions.” Fri 
day, November 4, will find Dr. Al 
penfels speaking at 9:00 a.m. to Up 
per Grade. High School and Higher 
Education Teachers while Primary 
Intermediate and Special Education 
Teachers will be in area or grad 
level meetings. At 2:00 p.m. Dr. Al 


eachers ; 1 the ork SSOP 
penfels will iddress the General peaches = Arizona A 7 


tion of School Administrators — is 

Sessions for Primary Intermediat: cs 

scheduled for 7:00 p.m., Friday 
Saturday November 5, will be 

devoted to business meetings, ex 

hibits and workshops of the Allied 


Organizations. These exhibits and 


and Special Education Teachers 
while the Upper Grade, High School 
and Higher Education Teachers will 


be in level meetings 


The area or grade level meetings workshops covering many subjects 
will be expanded this year with provide new, interesting and prac 
some chairmen planning exhibits tical ideas and techniques for the 
demonstrations or discussion groups classruom teacher as well as the spe 
in addition to the panel Plans are cial teacher. Consult the official Con 
also be ing mace for a cottee hour vention Program for the exhibit or 


following each meeting Ceneral workshop of vour choice 
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Chosen by you to serve you 


The Executive 


Warner Dixon 


President 


The 
mittee of the 


sociation is representative and hard 


13-member Executive Com- 


Arizona Education As 


working. The officers and delegates 
it-large as well as the NEA Director 
ire elected by the delegates at the 
innual meeting in the spring 


The officers serve for one veat 
the delegates-at-large for two years 


ind the NI \ 


vears. No two delegates-at-large may 


Director for three 


represent the same county at the 


same time. In order to keep con 
terms of the 


ered 


delegates-at 


thus 


tirmuity 


large are stag three are 


elected each year 

The president of the Department 
of Classroom Teachers and the 
dent of the Arizona 
School Administrators are 


at the 


pres! 
Association of 
elected 
innual meetings of their re 
pective depart nents 

These 13. hard-working 
often ¢ » SE 


following ele 


peopl 
sion immediatels 
and meet 


thereafter 


chon 
regularly once 1 month 
to expedite the policies and projects 
idopted by the Delegate 
In addition 
into 


thei 


Assembly 
often called 
Though 
they 
frequently work far into the night 


thes ure 
CMHCTLeENC\ SESSIONS 
travel distances are great 
to complete the Association's busi 
ness 


Guided by the 


stitution and bound by the decisions 


Association s ( on 
of the Representative Assembly (to 
which you elect one representative 


for every 20 members or major frac 
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Committee of the 


Arizona Education 


Association 


AEA Executive 


( onsiders 


thereof), the 


(Committee 


thon 
and decides 
matters of policy, program and pro- 
cedure 


We are 


members of the Executive Commit- 


happy to introduce the 


tee, and it is our hope that you will 
get to know each one of them per- 
before the this 


s hool vear 


sonally close of 


Maria Urquides 
Past President 


Roy P. Doyle 
Vice President 


Ralph Dixon 
Treasurer 


C. A. Carson 
NEA Director 


John Friday 
President DCT 


Rulon Shepherd 
President AASA 


Delegates-At-Large 


Ruth Foster 
Yuma County 


Witham Hendrix 
Pima County 


Heten mcCartnay 
Maricopa County 


Gale Rodgers 
Pinal County 


James Elliott 
Cochise County 


Anthony Serio 
Navajo County 


This Committee has the added re- 
sponsibility of implementing the 
new AEA Expanded Program au- 
thorized by the 1960 Delegate As- 
sembly. The dues increase voted 
at the same meeting will make it 
possible to move into the program 


this fall. 





Among ek, 


As we teachers lounged in our 
easy chairs during our three-month 
unemployed stretch this summer, no 
doubt some of us read various and 
sundry Utopian formulas for the fi- 
faultless 


classroom method. (Written, possi- 


nal and curriculum and 
bly, by someone who is sublimely 
and perfectly ignorant.) We hope it 
will be more refreshing and profit- 
able to read this issue’s “Among Our 
Neighbors,” 


tled, “Among 


which should be enti- 
the Members of Our 
Family”; for the 
are to follow 


comments which 


were made by some 
bright college freshmen and sopho- 


mores in response to the question 
best 


public education be improved?” 


“In your opinion, how might 


Students Speak 
‘For the 


education 


improvement of public 
I suggest that all admin- 
and all 
needs and fundamen- 
tals of teaching 


discipline. If this were done, a more 


istrative people teachers 


} 


agree on Dask 


subject matter and 


united front could be presented to 
the tax-paying public. I do not want 
that this 


the teacher down to iron-clad chains 


to suggest agreement tie 


of obligation, for every teacher 
works differently and has different 
methods of approach. These differ- 
for originality 


ences are necessary 


and creativitv. 


‘I believe that the public schools 
United States do not 
enough 
Many 
the grade schools and high schools 
little 
] believe that more accelera 


today in the 


set high scholastic stand- 


ards students, especially in 


can get by with doing very 


work 


ted and advanced classes for the 


earnest learner should be made 


available 
need to get 


“In my opinion, we 


eighbors 


Ih N. Smelser 
nairman Af A 


Ttorinl hKaard 
rit (AGT GU 


’ 


back to some of the old standards, 
not only in the examples set by 
teachers, but also in discipline and 
subject matter. Perhaps Russia 
would be a good example in the way 
students study and what they study.” 
a - 2 e 

“The greatest improvement which 
could be made in public elementary 
education is better discipline. Strict 
er discipline in the lower grades 
and politeness will make better men 
Because it is not al- 


it should 


and women 


ways stressed in the home 


be in school.” 


‘The American public seems to 
want something for nothing. The 
field of different 
Most students look for the easy road 


to education and 


education is no 
arent willing to 
work to capacity. For education to 
be successful it must be more stimu 


more challenging, more dif 
ficult to get, and rewarding 


after it has been gotten. The biggest 


lating 
more 
student 


problem in education is 


apathy 
° ° - °o 
To me the 
to public education would be better 


greatest improvement 


teachers. So many teachers are 


teaching onlv because of the need 


for money. They care little or noth 
ing for the children. A good teacher 
must have her heart in it. Teachers 
who are not happy in their profes 
sion cannot and do not get a subject 
across. If the teacher is 
makes the 
the students will learn something 
“Some teachers stick right to the 
taught. I think this 


does more harm than good. By in 


interesting 


and subject interesting 


subject being 
troducing new things that may go 


along with the subject would be 


much more effective.” 
“The that 


can be made for education is to cut 


greatest improvement 


out trivial subjects which do not 
benefit the student, more 
courses in things that would develop 


have 


an individual's mind into a creative 
thing without fear of having to con- 
with the 


masses of society ' 


form mediocrity of the 


“I am in favor of more help for 


the gifted student, even govern- 
mental help, if necessary. The gov 
ernment should take more interest 
think that 


compulsory R.O.T.C. training should 


in its young people. | 


be abolished. To me. this is one of 

the biggest mistakes in a long time 

forcing ‘nationalism’ on somebody. 
2 oO oO ° 

“Public 


but there are ways in which it could 


education is good today 
be made better. First, before any re 
ally substantial improvement can be 
general must 
attitude 


must realize how im 


made the 


public 


change its toward — the 


They 
portant s« hools really are: how they 
shouldn't be taken for granted 


\ hools 


“In high school too many of our 


children are getting out without 


even expressing or correlating their 
thoughts There is 


outlet 


enough times 


great need for an adequate 


for voung feelings and emotions 


We communicate by talking why 


not learn what and how to do it 


well? 


o a 2 ° 


Teach more icke als and philoso 


phy (in a simple form) starting in 


crammay}# schools These children 


who have no training at home have 
no other place to learn it if not at 
chool It can he 


enough not to offend any 


taught objectively 
religious 
group, and I think it would reduce 
juven le cle lincue ney 


Probably the most important im 
provernent would be better prepara 
tion for higher education. Also more 
respect taught in the lower grades 
for ‘egg heads. These pe ople might 
be our salvation.” 


‘Far too great emphasis has been 
placed on facts with no effort to in 


Turn to Page 26 
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Discipline (from Page 11) 


talking out in class. The general ap 
proach to these disturbances might 
be summed up—politely ask, firmly 
tell and emphatically prove. 

The 
haves he should be politely asked to 


first time a student misbe- 
conform. When possible it is better 
to use a positive statement telling 
the student what he should do rath- 
er than what he should not do. This 
reduces the likelihood of a negative 
response. The teacher should avoid 
making these verbal requests too fre 
quently. When there is no response 
or it is only temporary, the problem 
becomes more serious because ot its 
When the 
does not bring about improved con 
to tell the stu 


dent firmly that you will not toler 


chronic nature request 


ditions it is necessar 


ate a continuation of the problem 
Without making threats 
of further 

should be clearly pointed out. The 
that the 


statements made do not exceed het 


the conse 
quences misbehavior 


teacher should be careful 
authority to carry them out 

When the misbehavior involves a 
few students, the teacher should talk 
to the students individually. In pri 
vate, the student does not have an 
wudience to impress and is therefore 
more likely to make the desired re 
sponse 

If the problem still persists after 
the previous steps have been taken 
the 
prove emphatically that she can con 


The 


been given a reasonable opportunity 


it is necessary tor teacher to 


trol the situation student has 


to solve the problem in a pleasant 
The 


third step involves removal of the 


manner and has rejected it 
student from the group or the use of 

The 
Koen in that the 
puru hment is to imarove behavior 
Therefore, the 
that will 


should 


punishment teacher should 


mind purpose of 


ot to get revenge 
least severe punishme nt 


achieve the desired results 
be utilized 

If firmness is used in conjunction 
it should 


Se ldom be necessa;©ry to proceed be 


with kindness and fairness 
yond the asking and telling stages 
The knowledge that punishment will 
be used if necessary is usually suffi 

Turn to Page 28 
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Turn on the Lights 


“Give the people light 
and they will find the way” 


By John F. Prince 


It requires no sage observer to 
see how rapidly the world is chang: 
ing around us. We are amazed by 
the quick evolution in many areas 


like 


technology. We watch today become 


transportation, medicine, and 
obsolete before it is yesterday. 
Such speedy evolution generates 
changes that affect us directly. The 
skills we and that 


have may no 


learned before, 


served us well, 
longer be saleable. The aviation me- 
chanic moves from the gas engine to 
the jet. The bookkeeper drops her 
pen into a drawer and looks in awe 
at the complex multi-key 
The 


had toward the world are not so se- 


posting 


machine secure attitudes we 
cure today as Russia grows mighty 


and even a_ bearded Lilliputian 
waves his fist 90 miles away from 
Florida. We 


half-truths and simplifications unc- 


clutch timorously at 


tuously uttered by editors and com- 
mentators. We need help in a chang- 
ing work world. We need new ideas 
in a changing political world 
Turn on the Lights 

Yes, open your doors, Mr. Educa- 
tor, and invite your community to 
meet with you to discuss adult edu- 
cation 
staff 
and skills, who can work with them 
Ask the citi- 


study 


Tell the people about your 


members, rich in knowledge 
in an adult program 
zens what areas of interest 


them. Suggest to them subjects 
which vour staff is qualified to teach 
Guide the town people through your 
school plant now sitting dark and 
silent at night, and explain how the 
facilities are available for them, the 


taxpayers, to use, if they want you 
to turn on the lights. 


You will discover, as many of us 


have, that adults like evening clas- 
ses. The housewife enjoys meeting 
with sister matrons to work on the 
new fall wardrobe. The office work- 
er feels good about increasing her 
job skills and preparing herself for 
promotion. Men and women like to 
know about the world they live in, 
and they especially enjoy discussing 
it under the skilled guidance of your 
history and sociology teacher. 

The advantages of adult programs 
are many. The citizen is glad to see 
the school buildings used more ex- 
tensively. He will agree that the 
more the plant is used the better 
the return on his investment. Then 
the citizen comes to know you and 
the staff. Now the school is not 
merely an institution he hears his 
children talk about and that absorbs 
his tax money. It is more nearly his 
institution because he is deriving 
personal benefits from his educa- 
tional expenditure. He is learning to 
live more wisely in the evolving so- 
ciety. 

If you succeed in those first few 
adult classes, Mr. Educator, you will 
feel a rising sentiment of apprecia- 
tion for education in the community. 
Individuals and gr ‘ps will call you 
for help in planning ; rograms. They 
will expect the school o play a lead- 
ership role in their lives. The school 
auditorium will be bright with mu- 
sic and ideas. The classrooms will 
glow warmly at night as your clien- 
tele discover or confirm the great 
with 
their peers. Indeed, you will find the 


joy of learning in company 


successful adult program is rich in 
rewards for you, the instructional 
staff, and the community, if you will 


TURN ON THOSE LIGHTS. 





Photo Belgian Tourist Office 


Street in Bruges, Belgium 


Why not use AEA 


Service? Probably you are planning 


your Travel 
a travel experience for one of your 


summer vacations. Consider how 
your AEA Travel Service can help 
you get more value for your travel 
dollars and have a more satisfying 
travel experience too 


The 


gram is a program of group travel 


AEA educational travel pro 


during the teacher's summer vaca- 
tion period It is a service of AEA 
to its membership that costs the 
AEA not a The 


service is self-supporting, with par- 


penny to operate 


ticipants paying their owh way 
AEA offers this service because the 
travel projects, planned and oper 
ited by the Division of Travel Serv- 
ice of the National Education As- 
sociation, are truly educational ex- 
periences. A typical project is de- 
scribed in the following paragraph 

An AEA-NEA 


composed ot 


travel group is 


teachers (and their 


and friends ) 
The 
planned itinerary under the leader 
The 


planned to include experiences that 


relatives from many 


states group follows a pre 


ship of an educator trip is 
help the teacher understand the area 
through which he travels. Typical 
experiences are observation of local 
industries, meetings with local edu- 


cators, talks by diplomatic person- 


nel, and visits to cultural centers 
Yet there's time for shopping and 
sightseeing 

Lest vou decide that this sounds 


too serious for vou. let us describe 


Travel for pleasure or credit 


Another AEA Service 


Added For Your En joyment 


and Professional Growth 


these experiences in another 


An AEA-NEA 


guided by a 


was 
travel group 1S 


man who knows the 


country through which they are 


traveling. Thev understand the sig- 
sec bec ause 


them 


Teachers can then go home and give 


nificance of what they 


the area is interpreted to 


their students accurate information 


about the countries they have seen 
Is this a fun 


much so, if you enjoy learning about 


experience? Very 


what you are seeing, and who 
doesn't want his money's worth? No 
teacher wants to invest hundreds of 
dollars in a trip and see nothing but 


cathedrals and museums, meet m 


one but bus drivers and hotel em- 
ployees and bring back nothing but 
an empty purse and junk souvenirs 
That's the type of experience you're 
guaranteed not to have as a member 
of an AEA-NEA group 


The pur 


poses of our educational travel 
program are to increase the teacher's 
know ledge of other lands and peo 
ple and to help the teacher develop 
an attitude of 


standing that he will communicate 


international under- 
to his students 

The AEA 
1961 is 
folder 
to 


travel program for 
described im an 


that is 


attractive 


available by writing 


Mr. Dix W 


Executive 


Price 
Secretary 
Arizona Education Association 
1636 N. 15th Ave 
Phoenix, Arizona 
Travel projects to Alaska, Hawaii 
Lurope Mexico 
South and the 
Eastern and Western United States 
are included in the Aca- 


available tor par 


aroum! the world 


America 1ussia 
program 
demic credit is 


ticipation in these projects 


Indian woman carrying flowers to market, Quito, Equador 


Photo Courtesy Panagra 





NEA Director’s Column 


Greetings to all of you as you open 
We 
have had a very pleasant and profit- 


able 


The past year seemed to me to be 


“a new school year hope you 


sumMMmMect 


successful one 


State 


1 most 
of the 
in meeting the challenge of our pro 
public We 
definite has 


In all parts 
progress has been made 
fession and the schools 
feel 


be cn 


vers improvement 


made in our. communication 
with the public and the relationship 
existing between the two is on a 
We need to be alert to 
every opportunity that is ours, indi 
to further 


rel itionships 


sound basis 
vidually and collectively 
improve these 
Wi 


community 


with the 


value of the 
held last 
National Education 
and the 


appreciat the 
dinners year 
Associ 
ation Arizona Education 
Association 
We had the 
Walter Eshelman 
NEA, in 


Whee ’ 
mM tings 


icting as joint sponsors 
of having Dr 
President of the 
Arizona tor 


and he 


by lave n 


ple sure 
three or four 
was well received 
We 


Clarice 


and teachers will 
have 


Kline 


community dinner to be 


our president Dr 
with us in November for the 


held in Saf 


The 


sional Policy Committee along with 


ford chairman of our Profes- 


a representative of local associa- 
will attend the NEA Salary 
School in Washington, October 31- 
November 2. Most of the 
of the State received salary increases 
last 


were 


tion, 


teachers 
year, and improved schedules 


adopted by most. districts 
at least, 


ited to the efforts of our profession- 


which, in part, can be cred- 


al organizations : 


Our professional membership was 
in fact, we had 94% of our 
potential enrolled in the State and 
National The NEA 
Convention in Los Angeles set the 
goal of 
1965. We can meet our quota by 


very fine, 
Associations. 


one million members by 
each one doing his part. 

We had a good delegation at the 
NEA Convention. 


hard-working group, 


They were a loyal 
and few of 
them got completely lost on the Los 
Angeles Freeway system 

State As- 
sociation or the NEA can help you, 


If there is any way the 


please feel free to call upon us. 


C. A. Carson 


When We Interview Parenis 


DO WE 


en with sincerity 


Welcome each par 
and warmth? 
Give eu h pare nta chance to pre 
fully his concern about his 
child? If we have initiated the 


ference, do we take time to explain 


sent 
con 
the reason for our interest and con 
cem? 

child's 
way that indicates to the parent that 
about the child 


in school work, 


Discuss each needs im a 


we know and care 
not just his failure 
his troublesome behavior, or his par 
ticular difficulty? 

Take care to present to the par- 
ents the strengths and potentialities 
of the child and not just his weak- 
nesses? 

Do all the 


views with parents, or do we give 


talking in our inter- 
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them a fair chance to express them- 
selves? 
Listen to what the parent has to 


with 


say and a 


interest, 
attitude? 


courtesy 
receptive 

Consider each parent as an indi- 
vidual with feelings, attitudes and 
ideas of his own? 


Let the parent know that we want 
to understand his feelings? 

Arrange to talk with parents of 
children new to the school and wel- 
come them as co-partners in the ed- 
ucational process? 


Interpret to the parent the proper 
school and community resources to 
which he may turn for further clari- 
fication and help with his problem 


and that of the child? 


acho! 


LEATHERCRAFT 
IS NOW TAUGHT 
in 20,000 SCHOOLS 

» 


Leathercraft 
Craftools 
Metal Stamps 
Garment 
Making 
Pearl Snaps 
Coin Purses 
Gun Holsters 
Dyes & Oils 
Leather Knives 
Hand Bags Shoes 
And Hundreds of Other Items 


FREE INSTRUCTION FILMS 
TANDY LEATHER CO. °\;" 


1919 
P. O. BOX 791-GB 
school library, send for our GRADED 


FORT WORTH, TEXAS 
CATALOGS: “Books for Young Peo- 


CATALOGS ple” (Elementary) and ‘Books for 
ON REQUEST Senior High Schools’’— both with 
subject indexes 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY 
School Library Dept., Phila. 5, Pa 


Billfolds 
Moccasins 
Saddles 
Buckles 
Zippers 
Belts 
Books 
Cement 
Chaps 





Before you buy any books for your 


“73 
=O 
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<a 
MARKS OF MERIT 
PICTURE LANGUAGE MARKING 

WITH RUBBER STAMPS... 

encourages pupils’ pride, desire to improve 


SEND FOR FREE 
ILLUSTRATED LITERATURE 


SUMMIT 


re) 


ee ewe oe 


Excellent 


INDUS TRIES 


BOX 607 «+ Highland Pa 





2 at piety ative teac hing aid pro- 
ames on the subject of Light and 


facts Sight for (1) elementary, (2) gen- 
eral science and health, (3) home 

economics, (4) industrial arts. 

of Sent without cost to teachers in 
Li ht areas served by a BLBS Bureau 


utility sponsor. For free kit, 
write: Better Light Better Sight 
Bureau, Dept. STM, P. O. Box 1647, Grand 
| Central S.a., New York 17, N. ¥. 








GROUP PROFITS 


Schools, church 

groups, women’s 
clubs, etc. interested 
in earning 45 cents 
profit on each $1 sale 
of attractive Gift Tie 
Ribbons Also com- 
plete line of gift 
wrapping papers. 
Write for FREE sam- 


ple cards today 
O & W GIFT TIE 


7132 Knowlton Place—Los Angeles 45, Calif. 
Dept. 70-Y¥ 
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Among Our Neighbors (from Page 20) *., 


; IS BY pa 
terrelate these facts into a cogent What these students have to say eC ~. 
whole. The most blatant example may seem overly idealistic and im- , - 
of this situation can be seen in the practical to teachers. Nevertheless, oe TO 


teaching of history. Here there is jf we try to put ourselves in the 


far too much emphasis on merely place of the student and recall (if it tt. 
the learning of facts. How many stu- hasn't been too far back to recall ke, © 

dents in our colleges (after a year in 

when we were sitting in hard chairs 

facing the “professor,” young and FOR A HIGH-SPIRITED 
OBSERVANCE OF 


a general history course) can trace 
the development of basic historical 
concepts as liberalism, nationalism uncertain we may see more real 
and socialism? I would sav very meat in what some of these young 


few.” people have said 


a major BREAKTHROUGH... 


in teaching 
modern mathematics 


"EXPLORING 

OAD LON AMERICAN 
| NEVHEEDDVEGNIOCE EDUCATION 
re Ou 40) OF 27 OLY Bn ie WEEK 


Pythagorean 
THEOREM A new series of booklets to 
enrich or supplement your 
mathematics program 





Order materials now for American 
Education Week, November 6-12. 
AEW Packet contains more than 20 
by DONOVAN A. JOHNSON promotional items, costs $2. For fur- 

and WILLIAM H. GLENN ther information write to American 


Educati We 2 } St. 
Here is welcome material for any teacher who wishes we Wed P 7 P a St., 


to broaden the mathematical horizons of his students. ‘ ’ 
These concepts, instructions, and exercises in modern Theme of American Education 
sy gi mathematics are not obtainable in regular courses of Week: “Strengthen Schools for the 
= a" study 60's.” 
SXPL NG MA’ tMATICS ON YOU N oe : 
_ EXPLORING MATHEMATICS ON YOUR OWN Daily Topics 
Uys) booklets may be used as part of the basic high school a 
Sunday: “Serious Students-Strone 
mathematics course under study or as enrichment ma- Sc} 
terial. Any average high school mathematics student CF SCROUE ; 
will benefit from their use, and many booklets may be Monday: Interested Parents 
used by talented junior high school students Stronger Schools 
The text and the development of instruction is such Tuesday: “Able Board Members 
that students can read the material on their own and Stronger Schools” 
extract the teaching, or the instructor can teach to the Wednesday: “Quality Teachers 
— from his booklet and have the students follow with Stronger S« hools” 
their copies. Tv “ ’ 
= Thursday: “Ample Funds—Strong 
Since many teachers will not find a need for every 0 
, . er Schools 
booklet in the series, and may need more of some than Frid “Chall ( 
" rn . + . . wort 4 ay: i ng 4 
a ee of others, EXPLORING MATHEMATICS ON YOUR wened es 
purchase with National OWN booklets are available in single titles. All booklets Stronger Schools 
Defense Educetion Act are moderately priced and it is advisable for each stu- Saturday: “Lifelong Learners 
v 5 . 1 . 
dent to have his own copy. Stronger Schools 


Twelve Booklets in This Series Americas schools are taking a 
Sets, Sentences, ond Operations San eat Gnihenatios Short Cuts in Computing? giant step into a decade in which 
Sistelenenn Mae cates fate ans thinset only one thing is certain: it will be 
Invitation {9 Mathematics Topology—the Rubber-Sheet Geometry Adventures in Graphing® 10 years of bewildering change 
Understanding Numeration Systems The World of Statistics® All About Computing Devices® Puzzled parents of 1960 are faced 
with concepts that were undreamed 
of “in their day” many that were 
WEBSTER? PUBLISHING COMPANY undreamed of five years ago: class- 
1164 Reco Avenue St. Louls 26, Missourh =o room TV, 7- and 8-year-olds learn- 

YOUR ARIZONA REPRESENTATIVE: Wayne A. Bowles * 1862 Cerrillos Rood * Senta Fe, New Mexico ing French and Spanish 


*In preparation 
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John Hay Fellows 
Program Returns 
To Arizona 


Seventy-five John Hay Fellow- 
ships for 1961-62 will be awarded to 
public senior high school teac hers 
by the John Hay Feilows Program. 
Winners of these awards will study 
in the humanities for a year at one 
of the following Universities: Calli- 
fornia, Chicago, Columbia, Harvard, 
Northwestern Yale. They will 


receive stipends equal to their sal- 


and 


aries during the fellowship year. In 


addition, travel expenses, 


and a health fee will be paid 


tuition 


The seventy-five John Hay Fel- 
lows will be selected from schools 
interested in 
making the best possible use of the 


and school systems 
time and talents of good teachers 
and in developing practices designed 
to break educational lock steps. Ap- 
plicants should have at least five 
years of high school teaching experi- 
ence, and should be not more than 
fifty vears of age 


Among some of the participating 
Colorado. Con 
Mary 


Arizona 
Illinois, Louisiana, 
land, Massachusetts, Michigan, Mh. - 
New York Ohio, 
Pennsylvania, Utah and Virginia, as 
well as the District of Columbia 


states are 
necticut, 


souri, Oregon, 


Languages, literature, history, mu- 


sic and the fine arts are usually in- 
cluded in the humanities, and teach 
ers of these subjects are invited to 
apply. In addition, applications from 
other 


teachers in disciplines who 


wish to study in the humanities are 


ac cepted 

The John Hay 
received a new grant from the Ford 
last 


continue its 


Fellows Program 


Foundation spring which will 


enable it to activities 
through 1966. The Program was es- 
tablished in 1952 by the John Hay 
Whitney 


Foundation 


should com 
Charles R. Kel- 
ler, Director, John Hav Fellows Pro- 
gram, 9 Rockefeller Plaza, New 
York 20, New York. Applications 
will close on December 1, 1960 


Interested teachers 


municate with Dr 


September, 1960 


Mark Your Calendar 
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STATE MEETINGS 
1960 


Sept. 13—Primary Elections 

Sept. 24—SNEA Workshop, AS 

Sept. 24—Arizona Personnel and 
ance Workshop, ASU 

Sept. 28-29—AASA Workshop on Certifi- 
cation and Professional Standards 

Oct. 1—TEPS Statewide Conference 

Oct. 4—School Board Elections 

Nov. 4-5—AEA Statewide Convention, 
Phoenix 

Nov. 5—DKG Luncheon, 
dows, Scottsdale 

Nov. 8—General Election 

Nov. 6-12—American Education Week 

Nov. t1—Veterans’ Day 

Nov. I9—AEA Tri-Conterence 

Nov. 24—Thanksgiving 

Nov. 29-30—NAASTA, Western Hills 
Lodge, Wagoner, Okla. 


Guid- 


Mountain Sha- 


1961 


Feb. 17-1I8S—AAAVED Meeting 

March—Ist Week—Public Schools Week 

March 10-11—Arizona Personnel & Guid- 
ance Association Conference 

March 18-19—Delta Kappa Gamma State 
Convention, Tucson 


For want of a 
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March 23—SNEA Convention, Flagstaff 

March 24 p.m.-25—DCT Annual Meeting 

April 7-8—AEA Delegate Assembly, Phoe- 
nix 

April 20-22—Southwest Regional Confer- 
ence NEA Dept. of Classroom Teachers, 
Ramada Inn, Phoenix 


NATIONAL MEETINGS 
1960 


Oct. 7-12—Department of Rural Educa- 
tion, Annual Conference, Louisville, Ky. 

Oct. 14-16—National Association of Pub- 
lic School Adult Educators Conference, 
Denver, Colorado 


1961 


Feb. 25-28—AASA Regional Meeting, San 
Francisco, Calif. 

March 11-14—AASA Regional Meeting, 
St. Louis, Missouri 

March 25-28—AASA Regional Meeting, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

March 27-30—American Personnel and 
Guidance Association Meeting, Denver, 
Colorado 

April 16-22—National Library Week 


Teacher, a School was lost 


For want of a ie School, a ® Child was lost 


For want of'a A Child, a DP Citizen was fost 


For want of 3 


Citizen, a <7 Country was lost 


All for the want of a Teacher ! 








Classroom Discipline 


cient to get the desired results from 
one of the less severe measures. 
When problems, 
such as defiance, fighting or willful 
destruction of property arise, the 


more serious 


procedure should begin with telling 
or punishing; or in extreme cases, 
referral to the principal. This may 
also be necessary when (1) the prob- 
lem persists despite the corrective 
measures of the teacher, (2) group 
control is threatened or (3) when the 
problem endangers the accomplish- 


(from page 21) 


ment of curricular and behavior 
goals. 
The 


handle most breaches of acceptable 
This has the dual value 


classroom teacher should 
behavior 
of strengthening the teacher's posi- 
tion with the students and permits 
the principal to deal more effective- 
ly with a smaller number of cases 
Despite the desirability of a teacher 
handling her own discipline, she 
should not hesitate to ask for help 


when it is really needed 





to 9.1. 


WORLD 
BOOK 
COMPANY 





METROPOLITAN 
ACHIEVEMENT TESTS 


point the way toward 
more effective instruction 
IND inn deecntadty tdenstty pets vhs ace lp 


in specific subject areas. Five subject-matter- 
oriented batteries are correlated to yield com- 
parable results at all levels from Grades 1.6 


Metropolitan’s Class Analysis Chart can facili- 
tate analysis of your pupils’ mastery of essential 
skills and information. Write for information. 


Hand- and machine-scorable editions are available. 


2054 University Avenue, Berkeley 4, Calif. 
Don B. Jones, Pacific Coast Manager 
M. W. Pechet, Arizona Representative 








About Our 
Authors 


JOHN F. PRINCE 
John F. Prince 
1912. He 
graduated 
School 


has been a Phoenician 
attended St 
Brophy 


since Mary's and 
from 


After 


Junior 


Preparatory 


years at 


sp nding two 
College he attended the 
University of Arizona where he 
his B.A. and M.A 
a Ph.D He teaching 
at Tolleson High School and then moved 
into the High School 


After spending 


Phoenix 
rece ived 
Degrees, and recently 
began his career 
Phoenix Union 
where he taught English 
3% years in the United States Navy dur 
ing World War Ul, he 
nix, taking in 1948 a teaching position in 
Phoenix Col 


lege. In 1956 he was appointed Director 


returned to Phoe 
the English Department at 


of Phoenix Evening College, which serves 
the adults of the Valley by 


scademic and adult interest program 


offering at 


T. G. BARR 


Southwestern University 
A. B. Degree; M. S. in 
Southern California 
teaching experience in Oklahoma, Texas 
Assistant Co. School Supt. of 
Maricopa County. Superintendent of Roos- 
evelt School District since April 1, 1946 
Member of AEA, NEA, AASA, Lions 
Club; Director Memorial Hospital; Advis- 
ory Board Boy Scouts of America; Vice 
Pueblo District Boy Scouts of 
America; Board of Central 
Methodist Church. Former member and 
President of Service ot 


Te AS born 
Georgetown, Texas 


Ed University of 


Arizona 


Chairman 


Trustees of 


Family Phoenix 


Board of Directors 


VINCE TAYLOR 
Editor and 
the Eloy Enterprise 


Publisher of 


is tast becoming om 


Vinee Taylor 
of Arizona's outstanding editors. He has 


directed his cogent pen toward the im 
provement of Eloy as a community, the 
fast growing economy of Pinal County and 
better schools for the youth of Eloy and 
Arizona. He is not only active in his writ- 
ing but in personal service as a member 
of the State Board of Public 
Welfare 


Last year he was honored by the Arizona 


Arizona 


Republic with a full page of pictures de- 
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picting his methods in making a weekly 
newspaper an effective medium for local 
and state progress. His editorial, “What 
Makes Good Schools,” which appears in 
this issue of the Arizona Teacher has won 
Mr. Taylor widespread recognition. 


Marion Donaldson 


Marion Donaldson, Superintendent of 
the Amphitheater Schools, Tucson, Arizo- 
na, is a former president of the Arizona 


Education Association 


What Is The 
Hilda Maehling 
Fellowship 


Ewald Turner, 1958-1959 presi- 
dent of the NEA Department of 
Classroom Teachers, introduced the 
following motion at the Representa- 
tive Assembly in St. Louis 


that the NEA Department 
of Classroom Teachers establish the 
Hilda Maehling Fellowship; that a 
permanent, self-supporting fund of 
$100,000 be set as the goal; that the 
executive committee, with the ad- 
vice of the advisory council, be au- 
thorized to raise the money and es- 
tablish the plan of operation of the 
fund.” 


A Tribute to Hilda Maehling 


The Hilda Maehling Fellowship 
was established to pay tribute to 
Hilda Maehling, first executive sex 
retary of the NEA Department of 
Classroom Teachers and first assis- 
tant executive secretary tor profes 
sional development and welfare of 
the National Education Association, 
on her retirement from active profes 


sional service in December 1959 


CHILDREN LOVE MUSIC 


You Can Give Them a Chance 


SPECIAL OFFER! 
Two-Octave Symphonet, with music desk 
stand and three Whx>e books of ovusik $1.50 
($2.75 Value 
HANDY FOLIO MUSIC CO 
2421 N. Oth St. Dept. T Milwaukee 6, Wis. 


PROJECTS FOR 
CRAFT CHRISTMAS 


And The Year Around 
1960 Catalog Free. If You Have on Hand, 
Ask For Special CHRISTMAS FOLDER 
CLEVELAND CRAFTS CO. 
4707 Euclid Ave, Cleveland 5, Ohio 
5832 Chicago, Chicago 51, IM. 
4 East 16th St.. New York 3, N. Y. 


September, 1960 


Dr. Donaldson has served the profes- 
sion for many years and in many capaci- 
ties. He has been a classroom teacher, 
principal and superintendent. His service 
to the professional organization began 
with his first teaching position and has 
run the gamut of committee chairman- 
ships, presidency of the AEA, the Arizona 
Council for Education and many others. 

For his doctor's dissertation at Stan- 


ation. His article in this issue is an ex- 
cerpt from his dissertation. 
James A. Reynolds 

The article on Classroom Discipline was 
written by James A. Reynolds for the 
Missouri State Teachers Magazine, School 
and Community. It was entered in the 
Editors Workshop at U.C.L.A. as one of 
the best written articles of the year. Per- 
mission to reprint in the Arizona Teacher 


a critique of the Arizona Education Associ- 


Donaldson wrote a history and 


was granted by Mr. Inks Franklin, editor 
of School and Community. 


MAGIC PRINTS FROM THE KITCHEN 
Making Block Prints from Vegetables 


Vegetable regulars star in new role as 
children stamp out imaginative and 
decorative designs on clad paper. 
it's fun to produce prints with blocks 
cut from potatoes and carrots and to 
see what patterns can be had with the 
cross sections—also with arcs of 
celery, wedges of cabbage, concentric 
circles of onion halves. 

Use tempera or powdered paint, 
mixed to creamy consistency. Apply 
with a paint or paste brush to vege- 
table “Block.” kom vegetable dry. 
Blot excess dampness. Let one color 
paint dry before adding another color. 
Prints make pictures for child’s 
room, book covers, gift wrapping 
paper, greeting cards, etc. 

Key to photo: green pepper, celery, onion, 
carrot make clown; onion, celery, pepper, 
and carved potato and carrot make design. 


e CB 
os 
a7 


Slice vegetable; cut design. 
Blot excess moisture and 
let stand half hour to dry. 


Mix tempera or powdered 
paint to a consistency of 
cream; apply to the design. 


Place paper upon pad of 
newspaper. Press design to 
paper; hold firmly; remove. 





\\ Enjoy the 


“ lively, satisfying flavor 
-~ ef Wrigley’s Spearmint Gum. 
And, the smooth natural chewing 
helps ease tension. Try it. 
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Services Offered By The 


AE A Horace Mann Companies 


4440 N. 19th Ave., Phoenix, Phone AM 4-3251 


All types of modern plans, including The Arizona Education Association is 
Life Retirement Income, Savings, Endow Professional insuring each of its active members 

ments, Ordinary Life, Mortgage, Edu on a 100% basis through the Horace 
Insurance cational and Term available to teach- Liability Mann Statewide group. Coverage in 

ers and their families. the amount of $25,000 per member 


Savings on your automobile insurance 4 diversified, managed investment 
Automobile because of insuring with other teach- Horace Mann business enterprise approved by the 
ers who are generally safe drivers AEA. It seeks to provide an invest- 
Insurance Nationwide claim service. Can be con Fund, Inc. ment program in which relative stab- 
tinued when leaving the profession ility of principle and reasonable in- 
come are combined with the possi 

bility of long term growth 








THE ROW-PETERSON 
BASIC SOCIAL STUDIES SERIES 


PRIMARY PROGRAM 
AUTHORS — Thelma K. Reese, Dorothea W. Partch, Thomas J. Durell 


Basic Social Studies Discussion Pictures 


A set of 24 big pictures (22'2” x 30”) in color present situations common to 5- to 7-year 
olds, motivating pupils to supply their own text in discussions. The pictures are packaged in 
a storage tube, with a hanger for mounting. 


Basic Social Studies 2 


For Grade 2, a hard-bound text presents phases of community life that are familiar to 
children, in order to develop attitudes that lead to democratic action. 


Basic Social Studies 3 


A hard-bound text for Grade 3 presents the story of Food, Clothing, and Shelter. It is 
designed to teach an understanding of where these things come from, how they are 
produced, and how they are transported. 


Pupil map-making and map-reading activities are developed throughout the series. 
Complete Teacher's Editions are available for each grade. 


ROW, PETERSON and COMPANY 


EVANSTON, ILLINOIS 
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Orientation — (from page 9) 


to use them. 
She must understand the philosophy 


ment, and know how 
of the district and what she is ex- 
pected to do with each individual 
child 

In order to prepare the teacher 
for the work of the classroom, the 
in-service training program is valu- 
able. This is the responsibility of 
and the 
colleges engaged in teacher training 
Of course the training that a teacher 


the school administration 


has had in college does not always 
with the 


when she gets into the classroom 


coincide actual situation 


Therefore, each school in our dis- 
trict should provide the teacher with 
the necessary information on curric- 
ulum, discipline, and classroom man 
going the 


This does not mean that 


agement prior to into 
classroom 
the teacher is not given freedom to 
teach her class in the way that she 
wishes. But, generally speaking, the 
philosophy back of what we are trv- 
ing to do should be made clear to 
every teacher. In-service training 
programs will take a great deal of 
time and effort on the part of both 
the teacher and the administrator to 
orient the teacher to her best poten 
tials in the school room 

We develop a program of coun- 
seling with new teachers to point 
out problem areas, as: how a parent 
conference should be held; how to 
make 4 home visitation, and answer 
the questions of parents intelligent- 
ly in the light of district philosophy 


how to explain our report card and 


other records that are kept by the 
school. All these are an important 
part of her relations to the commun- 
ity. 

Certainly every teacher should be 
provided with adequate information 
on all programs of the school, poli- 
cies of the school board and the rea- 
sons behind these. Teachers can then 
become better public relations peo- 
ple for the school by answering 
questions of the community correct- 
ly 

For a number of years, the Roose- 
velt District has used a buddy sys- 
tem by which each new teacher is 
assigned an experienced one, some- 
one with whom she can feel per- 
fectly at home and of whom she will 
feel free to ask questions. These bud- 
dies are the people who will help 
to guide the new teachers in their 
beginning year of work. 

Each school district in Arizona is 
slightly different from the others. 
Therefore, in a community such as 
District, 
a great deal of community activity 
the the 
teacher's participation in community 


Roosevelt where we have 


centered around school, 
activities of cultural, charitable, re- 
ligious, and social nature are of vi- 
The 


looks to the school for leadership. 


tal importance. community 


The frequent evaluation of our 
program of orienting our beginning 
teachers is vitally important and 
needs constant attention. This is a 
the 
istration and the members of 


faculty 


admin- 
the 


joint responsibility of 


How to Kill Progress in 22 Retorts 


it won't work in our school 

We tried that before 

It's too radical a change 

It isn't in the budget 

We don't have the time 

Not practical for operating peo 
ple 

Don't be ridiculous 

Our school is too small for it 

It doesn't fit our porgram 
We've never done it before 

Its too 
s¢ hool 
Let's get back to reality 
That's not our problem 


this 


progressive for 


September, 1960 


Why change? Were 
along ok 

We're not ready for that 
Cant teach an old dog 
tricks 

The Board would never go for 
that 

We did all right without it. 
Lets try it next year — 
some more study. 

Let's send it to the curriculum 
committee. 

Has anyone else tried it? 

It's against our policy. 


— Vt. Blackboard 


getting 


new 


after 


Do You Know? 


NEA Journal Continues For 
Full Calendar Year 


Do non-members in your school 
know that the NEA Journal will 
come to them for one full year 
from the time they become mem- 
bers? 

If a teacher joins in March, 
for example, he is assured of re- 
ceiving his Journal through the 
following March. if he then re- 
news his membership each year, 
his Journal will come to him 
through March (the original en- 
roliment date) of the year fol- 
lowing his last renewal. Tell 
your non-members they can’t lose 
by joining now! 














TO OUR READERS: 


It is the sincere desire of all of us 
in this office to make the Arizona 
Teacher your magazine. We wel- 
come your criticisms and suggestions 
for improvement. We also welcome 
your articles and news stories. 

In order to give you the best pos- 
sible service, we have several sug- 
gestions to would-be contributors. 
(1) Please submit articles on 8% x 11 
paper, typewritten and double 
spaced. 

(2) Include the title and your name 
on all pages of the manuscript. 

(3) Try to limit the article to 1500 
words. 

(4) Include illustrative material, if 
possible. 

(5) Include an identification or short 
biographical sketch of yourself. 


OUR ADVERTISERS 

Page 
Arizona State College . Inside Front Cover 
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World Book Company ‘sce 
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You can raise *500 
or more in 6 days 
this easy way 


Sell famous Mason 
Candies and in 4 to 15 days 
your group can make 
$300 to $2500 


For complete information fill in and mail 
us the coupon shown. If you decide to go 
ahead you don’t risk a cent,— you pay noth 
ing in advance. We st pply on consignment 
your choice of FOUR VARIETIES of famous 
Mason Candy. At no extra charge each 
package is wrapped with a band printed 
with your organization's name and picture 
You pay after you have sold the candy and 
return what you don’t sell. Candy is sold 
at less than regular retail price. You make 
$12.00 on every 30 sales of our $1.00 box 
(6672% profit to you on cost). There's no 
risk! You can’t lose. Mail in coupon today 
for information about MASON’S PROTECTED 
FUND RAISING DRIVES. 


Mr. Georce Rauscn, Dept. STM-1 
Mason, Box 549, Mineola, N. Y. 
Gentlemen: Please send me, without 
obligation, information on your Fund 
Raising Plan. 
Name 

Age if under 21 
Address 
Organization 


Phone 








ee eae a ea 


Mason Candies, Inc., Mineola, L. L, N.Y. 


Dramatic Story 
(from Page 15) 


ceeding vigorously toward clearly 
defined and worthy goals who have 
brought about real and important 
gains. It is equally thus in educa- 
tion. While there are many groups 
and individuals desirous of assisting 
in raising the quality of the work 
of the schools and while their con- 
tributions are often helpful, it is es- 
sentially the organized teaching pro- 
fession which must accept the major 
responsibility for improvement. The 
organization which can best accept 
carry out the 
fulfillment of this responsibility in 
this state is the 
Association 


and most effectively 


Arizona Education 


In regard to the profession itself, 
the state education association has 
an even graver and more direct re- 


No other 


is so uniquely and precisely situated 


sponsibility organization 
in Arizona as is the state association 
for this urgent and important task 
Drawing its strength from a mem- 
bership of over ninety per cent of 
the state's teachers, with stated pro- 
grams which will further lead to the 
establishing of high standards in 
those areas related to the improve- 
ment of the profession, the associa- 
tion’s workin the past and its pro- 
gram for the future argue well for 
continuing improvement, Put in 
even stronger terms, if education in 
Arizona is ever to become the ma- 
ture, highly respected, individually 
satisfying and adequately remuner- 
ated prefession it must eventually 
become if our schools are to reach 
the highest level of quality, it will 
hecume so only through the efforts 


of a 


strong and vigorous Arizona 


Education Association. 


It is my considered judgment, 
therefore, that because of this singu- 
lar potentiality and the promise it 
holds for the profession as well as 
for its many accomplishments of the 
past, the Arizona Education Associa- 
tion deserves and should have the 
active support and loyalty of every 


teacher in the state 


Best idea 
ever for 
Fund Raising 


Stuckey’s “Sweet Set-Up” making 
money for schools everywhere! 


MAKE MONEY UKE THIS—quickly, easily! 
“Candy sells itself” .. . “sold out with- 
in three days” “planning a repeat 
sale for next year”. These are typical 
of comments reaching us every day 
from all over the U.S.A 


Similar successes are being scored 
by hundreds of school groups with sales 
of Stuckey’s famous Pecan Log Rolls 
in Picture-Personalized boxes. Wraps 
bear picture of your band, team, class 
Idea works like magic. Boxes sell read 
ily at $1 from special ‘“Sales-Maker” 
carrying cases. Generous profit. No ad 
vance cash; pay after sale. Mail cou- 
pon TODAY for all details 


Fund Roising Div 
EASTMAN, GEORGIA 


Relax, refresh 
refuci at 
Stuchey's Pecan 
Shoppes. On 
main highways 
most cveryuhere 


4 STUCKEY'S, INC., Eastman, Go 
| : At no obligation send full details your 
| Papas: ad Set-Up” Fund Raising Plan. We wish 
; $ 
| 
| 
l 
I 
| 
| 
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Nome__. 


School 


Approx. no. students who will sell 
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Films for Loan at 
Your AEA Headquarters 


Secure the Blessings — dramatizes 
the role of the public school in a 
democracy. 27 minutes 

What Gift? a_ high 
school senior decides to make teach- 


ing her career. 28 


Greater 


minutes 
Skippy and the Three R's 


how our schools teach the funda- 


she ws 


mentals to the children just entering 


school. 29 minutes 


Freedom to Learn brings out 
the importance of freedom to teach 
Tu, 


and to learn in a democracy 


minutes 


Not by Chance —the complex pro- 


of 


fessional preparation today’s 


28 minutes 
Mike Makes His Mark — a junior 


high school in action, meeting the 


teachers 


problem of potential delinquency 
29 minutes 


A Desk for Billie 


of a migrant child who found op- 


the true story 


portunity in schools across America 


57 minutes 


Crowded Out — the story of what 
and teachers 


29 


happens to children 


when schools are overcrowded 


minutes 


And Gladly Teach 


teac hers learn to solve problems fac- 


reveals how 


ing some of their pupils and points 
the offered the 
teaching profession. 28 minutes. 


out rewards by 


Right Angle a newspaper re- 
porter working on a story discovers 
that 
dren's individual differences for the 


good of all. 28% minutes 


Watch Out for Ollie 


matic 


public 


schools develop chil- 


the dra- 


storv of one man’s involve- 
ment with a school bond issue. 28 


minutes. 
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Yours for the Abshing ae 


This column is prepared just to 
help you secure quickly and easily 
material for personal or professional 
use. You may order any number of 
the items listed below by using the 
coupon at the end of the column. 
Be the first in your school to use 
the new material. 


1. Samples of cut-out letters for use 
on bulletin boards, signs, posters and 
other uses. (Mutual Aids) 

2. Brochure on rubber stamp teach- 
ing aids. Of interest to teachers up 
to about 4th grade. (Summit Indus- 
tries) 


3. Leathercraft Catalog One hun- 
dred and twelve pages, leather, kits, 
tools, supplies, teaching aids, in- 
struction. Movies available free of 
charge from Tandy Managers in 96 
stores nationwide. (Tandy Leather 
Company) 


4. Literature with information about 
the Mason Protected Fund Raising 
plans for schools and school groups. 
(Mason Candies, Inc.) 


6. Brochure of sample gift tie ribbon 
and gift wrap paper. It suggests 
ways to earn money for group ac- 
tivities. (O & W Gift Tie) 


Ll. Sweet Set-Up Fund-Raising Plan 
Details quick, easy methods for stu- 
dents or school groups to raise mon- 
ey for band uniforms, instruments, 





State Teachers Magazines, Inc. 
Dept. E, 307 N. Michigan Ave. 
Chicago 1, Illinois 


Send me the items covered by the numbers circled. I indicate quantity desired where 
more than one copy is available. 4c is enclosed for each number circled. 


1. 2. 3. 4. 6. 11. 
Name 
Subject 
School Name 
School Street Address 
City 


Enrollment: Boys . 


Available only in the United States of America 


athletic equipment, etc., with sale 
of pecan candies in boxes personal- 
ized with picture of school group. 
(Stuckey’s, Inc.) 


16. Light and Sight Teaching Aid 
Programs for elementary grades and 
high schools. Includes teachers 
guide books, student's booklets, vis- 
ual aids. (Better Light Better Sight 
Bureau) 


27. Graded Catalog of books for ele- 
mentary and junior high schools and 
Classified Catalog of books for high 
school libraries. (J. B. Lippincott 
Company) 


30. Music for Every Child Folder on 
harmony band instruments for three- 
part music from first grade on. Also 
contains information on the two-oc- 
tave Symphonet. (Handy Folio Mu- 
sic Co.) 


35. Handicraft Materials 8-page cat- 
alog listing low priced project ideas 
for Christmas, such as 4 different 
Christmas tree kits, a 28” snowman, 
gift items from 15c per gift up and 
many other items. One copy only 
and only to teachers. (Cleveland 
Crafts Company.) 


37. Rand McNally Blended Social 
Studies Series Brief describes how 
geography and history are blended 
together in the text. (Rand McNally 
Company.) 


USE THIS COUPON 


Available in school 
year of 1960-61 only 
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Clippings, 


Quips and Quotes 


from 


The Editor's Desk 


Boy’s-Eye View of a Teacher 
Clifford Wieck, a third-grader in 
Louisville, Kentucky, wrote the fol- 
lowing tribute to teachers: 
“A teacher is a lovable thing. She 
is like a mother to 


you. Teachers 


come in all assortments; ruff, mean, 
bad 


them out of your heart. 


nice, But you can never get 
“They give you work, put you in 


corners and sometimes you wish 
you could put ‘U’s’ on their report 
cards. But sometimes you wish they 


were your mother.” 


Math Project Set for Fall 
The National Council of Teachers 
NEA depart- 


ment, has announced plans for send- 


of Mathematics, an 


ing special consultant teams into the 
field to help school systems update 
The 


project, expected to get under way 


their mathematics programs 
in the late fall, will be supported by 
a $48,350 grant from the National 
Science Foundation. 

Starting in October 1960, eight re- 
gional invitational conferences will 
be held the United 
States. Each conference will be con- 


throughout 


ducted by three consultants a 
mathematician, a classroom teacher 
and a person from the field of teach- 
er training or supervision. Purpose 
of the conferences is to provide se- 
lected mathematics supervisors and 
administrators with information ne- 
cessary for leadership in establish- 
ing new and improved mathematics 


programs 


On Teaching And The Teacher 


If ever there was a cause worthy 
to be upheld by all of toil or sacri- 
fice that the human hand or heart 
can endure, it is the cause of Edu- 
cation. It has intrinsic and indestruc- 
tible merits. It holds the welfare of 


32 


mankind in its embrace, as the pro- 
tecting arms of a mother hold her 
infant to her bosom. The very ig- 
norance and selfishness which ob- 
struct its path are the strongest ar- 
guments for its promotion, for it 
furnishes the only adequate means 
for their removal 

— Horace Mann 


“What we obtain too cheap, we 
esteem too lightly; it is dearness 
only that gives everything its value.” 

— Thomas Paine 


the 
it is what comes out that 


It isn't what into 


mouth 


one puts 


counts 
The 


and news depends 


difference between gossip 


upon whether 


you heard it or told it Kablegram 


Careful, Teacher 
the 
8-vear-old told his teacher. “But my 


daddy better 
grades, gonna get 


“I don't want to scare you,” 
says if I dont get 
somebods 's 


spanked!” 


Pennsylvania Decrees 
Thirty-Minute Rest Period 
Ordered for Women Teachers 

The State thirty- 
minute uninterrupted daily rest or 


has dec reed a 
lunch period for all women teachers 
beginning with the new term in Sep- 
Public 


Boehm, ex 


tember. Superintendent of 
Instruction, Charles H 
the 


school systems which assign teachers 


plained order was aimed at 


to lunchroom supervision during 
their own lunch hour 
the authority for 


which is an Act of 1913, specifically 


The directive, 


pointed out that during the rest pe- 
riod the teacher must be “relieved 
of regular responsibilities.” 

















Come Out. Wherever You Are 

The father played possum while 
his youngsters tried their best to 
rouse him from a Sunday afternoon 
nap to take them for a promised 
walk. Finally, his 
daughter pried open one of his eye- 
lids, peered carefully, then reported 
“He’s still in there.” 


five - vear - old 


NEA Convention Cities 
Picked Through 1964 
The forthcoming NEA Convention 
‘ ities have been selec ted “as follows 
1961—Atlantic City 
1962—Denver 
1963— Detroit 
1964—Seattle 


Direct Proportion 
Statistics the 


show that average per capita income 


throughout nation 
increases in direct proportion to the 
average per pupil expenditure for 


education 


The Unmistakable Trend 
What do the experts predict? Pe 


ter Drucker says that within two 
decades virtually everybody at work 
in the U.S 
through high school 

In 1956, for the first time, high 


school graduates 


will at least have gone 


exceeded peopk 
without high school education in the 


labor force 


Satisfaction 


An American editor worries his 
hair grey to see that no typographi- 
cal mistakes appear on the pages of 
his magazine. The Chinese editor- 
at least the pre-communist one—was 
wiser than that. He left his readers 
the supreme satisfaction of discov- 
ering a few deliberate typographical 
mistakes for themselves. 


The Kablegram 
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YEARS 
OF 
SERVICE... 


Opening day ceremonies on Feb. 8, 1886, brought many visitors to the Tempe 
campus of the Arizona Territorial Normal School, first institution of higher 
learning in the territory to open its doors. 


eee TO 
ARIZONA 
TEACHERS 





Seventy-five years later, on the same campus, Arizona State University is looking forward to 
the new $1,300,000 Education Building near the corner of 


the start of construction of 
Forest Avenue ond 11th Street 


eventy-five years ago this month Arizona’s educational pioneers were putting 
yches on plans for the territory's first teacher-training building the 


na Territorial Normal School at Tempe. 

jay the state’s newest and finest teacher-training facility, the $1,300,000 
ation Building at Arizona State University, is off the drawing board and 
for construction 

zona State University, now observing its Diamond Jubilee year, is proud of 
ssting contributions to the excellence of education in Arizona. Dean G. D. 
srath and the 65 members of the College of Education faculty look forward 
even greater era of service in the new Education Building. 
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RIZONA STATE UNIVERSITY 


TEMPE 
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